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10 h.p. by R.A.C, rating. 


all you want, more than you expect of any “ ten.”’ 





finish, inside and out. 


* FEATURES INCLU DE * 


Wheelbase of 7 ft. 10 ins., track 3 ft. 9 ins. ; Fully-compensated self-energising brakes ; 
Unusual roominess for heads, legs and elbows ; Permanently brilliant body-finish ; 
Large luggage compartment, with external door ; Centre-poise riding, with equal comfort for front and 
Separate locker enclosing spare wheel ; rear occupants ; 
Single-lift hinged bonnet ; Interleaved pressure-lubricated springs ; 
Floor without foot-wells ; Easy-clean pressed steel wheels, with 4.50 by I7 ins. tyres ; 
Both front seats adjustable on D.-E. Saloon ; Wings and headlamps finished to match body ; 
Self-cancelling direction-indicators, with switch on steering-wheel ; Overall length: 12 ft. 11 ins. ; 
Dual windscreen-wipers, and screen opened by single central Width : 4 ft. 9 ins. ; 
control ; Height (Saloons): 5 ft. 3 ins. ; 
Sun-visor, or glare-guard, with vanity mirror ; Cylinder-capacity : 1172 ¢.c.; 
Large glove-compartment, with door ; R.A.C. Rating 10 h.p. ; 
Clock and concealed ash-tray on instrument panel ; 30.0 b.h.p. at 4,000 r.p.m. 
Ash-trays in rear compartment ; Tax £7. 10s. per annum. 


S A L oO oO N £ 1 4 5 Make a close examination of the “‘ Prefect’’ at any Ford Dealer’s, or at the 


DOUBLE-ENTRANCE SALOON £152.10s. Ford Showrocms, 88 Regent Street, London, W.1. Catalogue from Ford 
TOURING CAR - - - - £155 
at WORKS Dealers, Everywhere. 
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£7. 10s. Tax 


RITISH automobile engineering has never previously produced its equal, 


on performance, appearance, value, in the light-car class, among cars of 


Once more, Ford leads on value! Following the traditional Ford policy of 


pregressive improvement, the Company present the ‘‘ Prefect,”’ a car incorporating 


It embodies the teachings of a large number of exacting owner-drivers, all 
keen on matters of £s. d. It really leads its class in comfort, equipinent, 
elegance, and—especially—economy of running and maintenance. 

Speed, smoothness, acceleration, restfulness for all occupants, over the 
longest of trips, magnificent brakes, finger-light steering, gear-changing of the 


simplest, generous luggage accommodation, full equipment, really handsome 














DO YOU KNOW...? ip the sixteenth 
century a lawful English “‘rod,"’ as used for 
land-measurement, was the aggregate length 
of the left feet of 16 average men, lined-up 
as they left church on a Sunday morning. 


Good enough for the sixteenth century \ 
perhaps; but at Dagenham today Ford 
cars and Fordson commercial vehicles are 
manufactured under the check of precision 
gauges that will measure to a two-millionth 
of an inch. 








FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT ST., W.1 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1938. 


THE FRENCH NAVY AT BATTLE-PRACTICE: A BATTLESHIP OF THE ATLANTIC SQUADRON FIRING HER AFTER-TURRET 
GUNS— THE TUMBLED WATER IN HER WAKE ILLUMINATED BY THE FLASHES. 


At the beginning of this month the Atlantic Squadron of the French Navy carried the flash lighting up the tumbled water in her wake. The capital ships in 
out exercises in the Channel under the command of Vice-Admiral Gensoul. It is the Atlantic squadron consist of the ‘' Dunkerque,’’ the flag-ship; ‘* Provence,” 
believed that the manceuvres followed the scheme which would have been carried ** Lorraine,’ and ‘* Bretagne.”’ The ‘ Dunkerque,’ which was completed in 1937, has 
out in the early part of October, had not the international situation prevented it, eight 13-in. guns and the ‘ Bretagne’’ and ‘ Provence"’ are armed with ten 
but blanks were fired instead of live ammunition. Our photograph shows one of 13°4-in. guns and eight 3-in. A.A. guns. Both of these ships were completed in 
the French battleships in the twilight firing a salvo from her after-turret guns 1915 and were extensively refitted in 1932-35 
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UST now everybody in this Christian country is 
shopping for Christmas. There must be very 
few, even among the poorest, who will not have ex- 
pended something in the next few days on the score 
of the greatest Feast of the Christian year. It would 
be interesting to discover what proportion of the 
adult population find the giving and taking of Christmas 
gifts a profitable transaction. Children, of course, 
are gainers all the way. But after the age of twenty- 
one, few men can have known a Christmas when they 
received more than they gave away—in material 
goods that can be measured in 
pounds, shillings and pence, that 
is. Most people, even those of 
very humble means, go to great 
pains and a considerable degree 
of proportionate expense to 
bestow worldly goods in token of 
good fellowship and Christian 
love on their friends and relations. 
Any main-street pavement in any 
British town at the hour of 
writing will be crowded with those 
about to do so, peering into the 
glittering, expensive-looking shop 
windows, or, having done so, 
walking along laden with parcels. 
These latter, scarcely balanced 
by a corresponding lightness of 
purse, will be carried laboriously 
home, there to be secreted until, 
re-parcelled and re-labelled, they 
are triumphantly presented on 
Christmas morning. And who, 
the philosopher may speculate a 
little inhumanly, will be the 
gainer? Scarcely, if common 
experience is any guide, the donees. 
For on the balance I am afraid 
that each of us would have to 
admit that, were we on Boxing 
Day to make a valuation of 
what we had received in the way 
of Christmas presents, and set 
against it the money we had 
expended in buying other people’s, 
we should find ourselves the losers. 
And I dare say that much, if not 
most, of what we had received, 
would our hearts but allow us 
to be honest with ourselves at 
such a glowing hour, would prove 
to be things that we did not 
really require at all, and certainly 
would not have gone to the 
length of laying out hard cash 
to acquire. Who but a very rich 
man would think it worth while 
to sacrifice part of his income 
to become the possessor of, say, 
a sealskin passport-case or a 
Florentine blotter in embossed 
leather ? And yet, who would 
not cheerfully go short of some- 
thing he desires to buy the like 
for Uncle Timothy or kind Aunt 
Maud or the parson’s lady, who 
is coming to dinner with us on 
Christmas night and will surely 
expect something and certainly 
shame us with an equally useless 
gift of her own if we _ have 
nothing in store for her. 


What, then, happens to all 
the money so charitably and 
warmly expended ? And who is the richer for it ? 
The shopkeeper gets something from it, of course, 
and I only hope that the harassed, half-suffocated 
young ladies who finally attend to one’s wants amid 
the surge of humanity round the bargain counter 
get a substantial share of it. So, too, one imagines, 
must the far-sighted individuals who manufacture 
the kind of objects which are regarded as suitable 
Yuletide gifts. For at Christmas one is reminded 
of the truth, which economists so often proclaim in 
vain, that man is both producer and consumer. And 


Army Memorial at Villers-Bretonneux, near Amiens. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


at Christmas the latter very justly and properly 
pays a toll of goodwill to the former. It isn’t Uncle 
Timothy and Aunt Maud and the vicar’s lady that 
we benefit so much by our seasonable purcha es, 
as working Adam all the world over. In this Feast 
are celebrated the toiler and the wearied creator : 
we recall the manger, with its labouring ox and the 
patient ass who are the eternal types of those who 
carry the world’s burdens. For the day of this Feast 
is that on which a Child was born to bear burdens. 
And as the Kings out of the East bore presents to 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY: SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, DESIGNER OF THE CENOTAPH, 
WHO SUCCEEDS SIR WILLIAM LLEWELLYN. 
On December 10, the Royal Academy’s Foundation Day, Sir Edwin Lutyens was elected fifteenth President in suc- 
cession to Sir William Llewellyn, who is retiring after ten years of office. 
throughout the world as the designer of the Cenotaph and he also designed the Arch at Thiepval and the Australian 


lay at His feet in the manger, where His Mother, the 
carpenter’s wife, had cradled Him, so our humbler 
and commemorative gifts bring the reward of labour 
to those who toil. 


Not that, of course, they do so consciously. It 
never, I suppose, occurs to us that we are benefiting 
anyone but Uncle Timothy and Aunt Maud, just as 
it never occurs to them that they are benefiting any- 
one but us when they beckon us hopefully and affec- 
tionately to the good things they have also bought 


Sir Edwin, who is aged sixty-nine, is famous goes. 


He prepared the plans for the new Delhi, together with the 
design for the Viceroy’s Palace, and is the architect for the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Liverpool. At present Sir 
Edwin is engaged on the memorial fountains to Jellicoe and Beatty, which are to be erected in Trafalgar Square, 
and is designing the National Theatre in South Kensington in collaboration with Mr. Cecil Masey. After being a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects for twenty-four years, Sir Edwin resigned in 1930 and in 1932 


became President of the Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors. (Elliott and Fry.) 


for us and tied up so lavishly in gay-coloured string, 
with holly-bordered labels. And there is another 
partaker in this distribution of Christian largesse, 
and one who benefits more largely than any. For 
there is one undeviating law of all present-giving. 
Who is the happiest person on Christmas Day? He 
or she who has received the most in the way of gifts 
and expended the least ? ‘The very reverse of this 
balance-sheet logic holds on Christmas Day. Every- 
one vies to give the most according to his means, is 
fearful lest in the end he should find himself more of 
a taker than a giver, and glows 
with benevolent satisfaction as 
the recipients of his gifts behold 
those things, however unsuitable, 
with which he has_ provided 
them. Here indeed is the 
authentic spirit of Christmas, 
that which Mr. Scrooge was so 
deficient in, and which—at a 
great but unaccounted loss to 
his carefully guarded balance at 
the bank—he found so much 
joy in discovering. 


Poor Scrooge! He is the 
person most to be pitied at this 
recurring festival. For without 
the miracle of Dickens’ fancied 
dispensation of sudden wisdom 
from on high there is nothing in 
the season of joy and reconcilia- 
tion for him. He is like-a man 
cloaked in a cloud of thick and 
impenetrable fog travelling a land 
bathed in sunshine. The rays 
that warm and invigorate those 
about him never touch him. 
And he is in the midst of us and 
in every one of us—the skeleton 
that grimly watches our rejoic- 
ings. He is the spirit of material- 
ism that chills every corner of 
our age as perhaps it has chilled 
no other epoch of human history 
since the cold, sterile twilight of 
Imperial Rome that preceded 
the coming of the dark centuries 
of barbarism. For there is a 
Scrooge in every man, whispering 
in his ear that Christmas is a 
delusion and an _ antiquated 
mummery, and that the sooner 
it is over, with its ‘indigestion, 
its bills and its forced hilarity, 
the better. His is the heartless 
and despairing knock on the 
door of our civilisation. 


And he is to be pitied. It 
is no use trying to banish him 
with anger and_ reproachful 
words. The sterner our re- 
proaches, the more will that 
cold and saddened heart be 
hardened against the .under- 
standing which alone can save 
it from the iron siege it under- 
That which we term sin— 
in which all the cruelties and 
self-inflicted sorrows of man are 
contained—is nothing but the 
crust that forms round the 
heart to which love has been 
once denied. All over Europe 
and a divided world, as in our 
own homes and private troubles and _ dissensions, 
the same lesson confronts us. Every time that 
anyone hardens his heart towards any other living 
creature he increases the stature of Scrooge. Only 
the power of love can make him again what 
he once was—as it were, a little child. Here is 
the lesson that the Founder of Christianity taught, 
and that men have ever since misunderstood and 
continue to misunderstand, and which, none the 
less, this Feast enables them, if they will but 
do it, to comprehend. . 
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THE FRENCH NAVY’S SEA-KEEPING QUALITIES: A BATTLESHIP IN A SWELL. 


RESEMBLING A LIGHTHOUSE AS IT SINKS IN THE TROUGH OF A WAVE: THE SUPERSTRUCTURE OF A FRENCH BATTLESHIP 
OF THE ATLANTIC SQUADRON AS SEEN FROM THE NEXT AHEAD DURING MANCEUVRES IN THE CHANNEL. 


This remarkable photograph, like that on our front page, was taken during the | aircraft and has a radius of 10,000 miles at ten knots. Two battleships will shortly 
French Atlantic Squadron's exercises in the Channel a few weeks ago. The French | be added to the French Navy: the “ Richelieu’’ and the “ Jean Bart.'’ They are 
battleships were steaming in line-ahead through the tremendous sweil so often | due for completion in 1939 and 1940 respectively. The 1938 building programme 
encountered at the mouth of the Channel between the Scilly Isles and Ouessant provides for 126,000 tons of new ships and the French Navy will be well ahead of 
Island and, at times, only their superstructure was visible from the next ahead. | the Italian and German Fleets in tonnage by 1942. Included in the programme are 
The conditions prevailing at this point gave everyone concerned plenty of practice | two 35,000-ton battleships, two seaplane-carriers of 20,000 tons, and two 8000-ton 
in keeping the ships in their proper stations and showed that the French Navy is | cruisers. The battleship ‘ Dunkerque,” flag-ship of the Atlantic Squadron, is the 
not a “ fair-weather Fleet.’"’ The Atlantic Squadron includes four capital ships, an most powerful unit of the Fleet and carries her main armament up forward in 
aircraft-carrier, and the world’s largest submarine, the ‘‘ Surcouf,"’ which is armed | quadruple turrets. A sister-ship, the ‘‘Strasbourg,’’ was completed this year. The 
with two 8-in. guns and ten 21°7-in. torpedo-tubes. The ‘‘Surcouf"’ carries one | Mediterranean Squadron could be reinforced from the Atlantic Squadron if necessary. 
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TUNIS, CORSICA, NICE AND DJIBOUTI—THE 
A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT; AND RECENT 














~ WHEN SAVOY, A PROVINCE ITALIANS HAVE BEEN CLAIMING, WAS OCCUPIED 
BY FRANCE (TOGETHER WITH NICE) IN 1860: AN ENGRAVING FROM OUR_ ISSUE 
OF APRIL 7, 1860, SHOWING THE PIEDMONTESE GARRISON LEAVING CHAMBERY. 
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= THE FRENCH OCCUPATION OF SAVOY: THE RESULT OF THE BARGAIN STRUCK BETWEEN 
? LOUIS NAPOLEON AND CAVOUR, WHEREBY FRANCE AGREED TO HELP TO LIBERATE 
NORTHERN ITALY. (FROM OUR ISSUE OF APRIL 7, 1860.) 
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TUNIS, WHERE ITALIAN DEMONSTRATIONS AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS NECESSITATED AN 
ESTABLISHMENTS: A GENERAL 


FRENCH 
INCREASE IN 
VIEW OF THE CITY. 
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WORKMEN CLEANING THE ITALIAN CONSULATE-GENERAL IN TUNIS AFTER PRO-FRENCH 
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FEELING HAD EXPRESSED ITSELF BY THE THROWING OF BOTTLES OF RED AND 
BLUE INK AT THE WHITE WALLS OF THE BUILDING. (Wide World.) 
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ANTI-ITALIAN FEELING IN FRANCE: A CROWD OF MEN, 


The speech of Count Ciano, the Italian Foreign Minister, in the Chamber of 
Deputies in Rome on November 30 was loudly acclaimed by shouts of 
** Tunis! Tunis!" and ‘‘ Nice!" Not surprisingly, great publicity was given 
to this demonstration (which was generally believed to be part of a set plan) 
both in Italy and abroad. On December 2 M. Frangois-Ponget, the French 
Ambassador in Rome, called on Count Ciano, and was understood to have 
made a strong protest, and to have demanded an immediate explanation. 
Shortly afterwards, mass demonstrations took place in many parts of France 


HEADED 
( AND PARIS STUDENTS, ONE OF WHOSE PLACARDS BEARS THE IRONICAL SLOGAN “* VENISE A NOUS,’ 


SS 
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BY TRICOLEURS, 


DEMONSTRATING AGAINST ITALIAN 


THE ITALIAN EMBASSY. 


CLAIMS TO CORSICA, AT BASTIA; 


PREVENTED FROM MARCHING TO (Wide World, Topical.) 


in protest against the claims to Corsica, Tunis, and Nice which continued to 
be voiced in Italy. In Tunis the demonstrators attempted a march to the 
Palace of the Resident-General, but were stopped by the police. In Corsica 
popular indignation appeared to be particularly strongly aroused, and huge 
demonstrations took place all over the island. At Ajaccio the demonstration 
was headed by the Mayor, as also occurred at Bastia, Calvi, Corte, and 
Sartene. Britain's concern at these developments was shown when Lord Perth, 
British Ambassador in Rome, called on Count Ciano and drew his attention 
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HE | SUBJECTS OF UNOFFICIAL ITALIAN CLAIMS: 
NT | DEMONSTRATIONS IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 
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WATCHING NATIVE SIGNAL FIRES DURING THE OCCUPATION 

















~  CHASSEURS D'AFRIQUE 
> ¢ OF TUNIS; AN ACTION ENCOURAGED BY BISMARCK TO DISTRACT FRENCH ATTEN- ¥& 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A FRENCH PROTECTORATE OVER TUNIS, IN I88I— <3 Fy TION FROM ALSACE-LORRAINE. (FROM OUR ISSUE OF MAY 7, 1881.) : 
THE BOMBARDMENT © : : 





AN ACT BITTERLY RESENTED BY ITALY AT THE TIME: 


OF SFAX BY FRENCH GUNBOATS. (FROM OUR ISSUE OF JULY 23, 1881.) 
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PALAZZO FARNESE, 
(Planet, Kevstone.) 
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A CORDON OF CARABINIERI 
































a THE EFFECTS OF ANTI-FRENCH DEMONSTRATIONS IN ITALY: 
r ROME, WHERE THE FRENCH EMBASSY IS SITUATED; AND SOLDIERS PROTECTING THE FRENCH CONSULATE IN MILAN FROM ANGRY STUDENTS. 
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*s ~ DJIBOUTI, THE FRENCH ENCLAVE AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE RED SEA, WHICH ONE ITALIAN PAPER HAS SAID BELONGS “BY RIGHT “90 1PALT, = 
} I a AND DESCRIBED AS ‘“‘A THORN IN OUR FLESH EVER SINCE 1935 ’: A MAP SHOWING ALSO ABYSSINIA AND THE RAILWAY TO ADDIS ABABA. \ 
a esi Th ‘Myeesteccersnenstosinesitn tein en ttn cect esa naan aoa apcteiaent ads atl dance eh tik ee et nace talline ania ioe atopmrcntotigiip a ante aetde taint Deane naire: a 
i to to the recently concluded Anglo-Italian agreement in which Italy assured Tunisia, Nice, and Djibouti. Carabinieri prevented their reaching the Embassy. 
the Britain that she had no intention of changing the Mediterranean status quo; At Naples students marched on the French Consulate, being joined by mem- 
rsica for clearly any attempt to perpetraté Italian establishments in the Balearics bers of the German Labour front who were visiting Naples. Meanwhile 
huge or to acquire fresh territory either on the French Riviera or in French Africa large reinforcements of troops and mobile guards had been sent to Tunis 
ition would not accord with this undertaking. In the next few days anti-French by the French Government in view of the danger of serious clashes between 
and } demonstrations took place in Rome and several Italian provincial cities. French and Italian residents. A cordon of French infantry and native cavalry 
erth, Large numbers of students belonging to the Fascist University Union marched had to be thrown round the Italian Consulate-General to protect it. The 
i French Embassy in Rome, shouting for the ‘return’ to Italy of latest reports from Tunis, however, speak of the situation as more normal 
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FROM FINS TO FINGERS: THE EVOLUTION OF MAN’S HAND | pn 


REPRODUCED FROM “ FINGERS AND THumss,” By 
Courtesy 
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I. MAN’S HAND BEGAN COUNTLESS AGES AGO WHEN ANIMALS LIVED ONLY IN THE SEA: = 2. AGES LATER, WHEN LIFE INVADED THE LAND, THE FIRST REAL HAND DEVELOPED, SS 
3 THE FIN—-USED FOR SWIMMING AND BALANCING. WITH WRIST AND FINGERS, AND AMONG REPTILES IT ASSUMED DIFFERENT SHAPES, _— 
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5. AS THE AGES PASSED AND MAMMALS, HIGHEST OF ALL ANIMALS, CAME INTO BEING, 
NATURE EXPERIMENTED WITH MANY DIFFERENT HAND SHAPES: THE ANT-EATER’S HAND. 


On nn 


IN SOME ANIMALS THE HANDS DEVELOPED INTO HOOKS SO THAT THEY COULD 
HANG FROM THE BRANCHES OF TREES, AS IN THE UNWIELDY SLOTHS. 
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9. THE FINGERS OF THAT STRANGE FLYING MAMMAL, THE BAT, LENGTHENED OUT S 10. WITH THE LEMUR AND MONKEY THE HAND COMES INTO ITS OWN, BUT THEY } 
AND ITS HAND BECAME A WING, GIVING IT THE POWER OF FLIGHT. s ARE UNABLE TO CLOSE THEIR THUMBS ROUND AN OBJECT PROPERLY. i 


A short film of considerable interest was recently shown at the London Pavilion. 
Entitled ‘* Fingers and Thumbs,” it deals with the evolution of the hand balancing, and then, when living creatures left the sea, it became strong enough 
of Man from the fish's fin. It was made by Strand Film Zoological Productions to bear the animal's weight, to the time when the first real hand developed 
under the supervision of Professor Julian Huxley, and is the first of a second with wrist and fingers. Later, as the reptiles evolved, hands took on varied 
series, twelve in all, entitled *‘ Animal Kingdom,’’ made with the co-operation shapes to fit special needs, but in all the plan was the same. Already the 
of the Royal Zoological Society. The first six, notably ‘‘ Monkey into Man,” five-fingered hand of Man was emerging. As time went on, some of the reptiles 
have had a great success and have already been shown in 400 cinemas. became bird-like and the fingers lengthened out to Support an expanse of 
‘* Fingers and Thumbs,” stills of which are reproduced on these pages, traces feathers, and the hand was reshaped for flying. Another branch of the animal 


the hand from the time when, as a fin, it was used only for swimming and 
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DEPICTED. IN A SHORT FILM BY PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEY. 


Courtesy oF STRAND: Firm ZooLocicaL PRopuctions. 
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3. A LOBSTER’S CLAWS AND FEELERS: INSECTS AND THEIR ARMOURED RELATIVES 


AN INSTANCE OF THE WONDROUS VARIETY OF NIGHTMARE LIMBS IN THE INSECT WORLD: 
DEVELOPED OTHER KINDS OF HANDS; CLAWS AND PINCERS AND WHIP-LIKE FEELERS. 


A GIGANTIC SPIDER OF THE WEST INDIES WITH GROTESQUE HAIRY LEGS. 
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THE HANDS BECAME HOOFS AMONG THE PLAIN-DWELLERS, ENABLING THEM TO COVER + IN SOME MAMMALS THE HANDS IN TIME BECAME MASSIVE 


PEDESTALS FOR SUPPORTING 
GREAT DISTANCES AND OUT-RUN THEIR PURSUERS, AND THE FINGERS VANISHED, GREAT WEIGHT; AS IS SEEN 


IN THE CASE OF THE ELEPHANT AND RHINOCEROS. 


0000606060600 eee 


MAKES 
SKILL. 


NEAREST TO MAN IN PERFECTION OF THE HAND: THE APE, WHICH HAS toe 12. PERFECTLY CO-ORDINATED WITH THE BRAIN: THE HAND OF MAN, WHICH 
AN OPPOSABLE THUMB, BUT IS HINDERED BY ITS UNDEVELOPED BRAIN. : PROPER USE OF THE THUMB AND CAN PERFORM TASKS WITH EASE AND 
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family, the insects, developed a wondrous variety of nightmare limbs with claws, their fingers together to form a flipper. Hands really come into their own 
pincers and whip-like feelers. As the process of evolution continued and the with the monkey, but it holds things clumsily, as its thumb cannot close 
mammals came into being, their hands assumed many shapes. In some they properly around an object. Nearest to Man in perfection is the ape, which 
became hoofs; in others, massive pedestals for supporting great weight. Flesh- represents the final stage in the fashioning of a hand, but it is handicapped 
eaters developed great claws with which to hold their meat, and others made by its lack of brain-power. In Man alone is the hand perfectly co-ordinated 
hooks of their hands to suspend themselves from the branches of trees. One | with the brain. A baby uses his hand very like a monkey, but, 2s the brain 
mammal, the bat, took to the air, and its hand lengthened into a wing; develops quickly, he is soon able to make it do his will. The fin has become 
while other creatures, like the sea-lion, living on land and in water, drew in Man's hand—-strong, and performing the most delicate task with ease and skill. 
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COLONEL LAWRENCE-LETTER-WRITER. 








“THE LETTERS OF T. E. LAWRENCE OF ARABIA”: 


OOKS about Lawrence of Arabia have been 
coming out ever since the war. It was natural 
that when the war was freshly in memory—it was the 
external events of his Arabian career on which atten- 
tion centred—he was made a sort of schoolboy’s hero. 
But since his death, his friends have been able to 
speak about him intimately, and the real Lawrence 
is still more thoroughly unveiled now that a large 
volume of his letters has been published. His 
biographers of the future (and there will be 
many of them) will have a much more com- 
plicated Lawrence to deal with than those 
who did not know him could have guessed. 
The first thing that strikes one about 
this book is the variety of people with whom 
Lawrence was on easy terms. His hundreds 
of correspondents included not only the 
soldiers and the statesmen, but the poets 
and the painters, and he was in so close a 
relation with them that he was able to 
write the sort of letters ‘‘ which tell you 
about the other person.” 

It is clear throughout that the one 
person of whom he had heard quite enough 
was Colonel Lawrence of Arabia. This was 
evident in his enlistments as a private 
under false names. Many people thought 
this arose from a passion for mystification. 
This was not so; he wanted to get rid of 
a past which was an Old Man of the Sea, 
and return to the simple pleasures of work 
and the enjoyment of literature. We 
find ‘“ Aircraftman Shaw” writing from 
Karachi to Colonel Isham. After con- 
gratulating him on acquiring the Boswell 
papers from Malahide, he proceeds : ‘‘ This 


Fae 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


‘life’ of me is to appear this winter—by Robert 
Graves, a young poet of my acquaintance, who had 
the kindness to ask my permission before he signed 
his contract. I suppose his book is fairly accurate ; 
he referred several parts of it to me in draft. On 
the whole, I think I prefer lies to truth, so far as 
concerns myself. Still, his book will not last long. 


At the worst it will be a rage for a few weeks or 
and then, a year or so later, 


months, like ‘ Revolt’; 





LAWRENCE OF ARABIA AS A BOY (LEFT); WITH HIS BROTHERS, BOB, FRANK 


AND WILL. 


Highland Scottish. They 


Lawrence’s father was of the Anglo-Irish landed gentry; his mother partly 
had five sons, of whom the second, 


Edited by DAVID GARNETT.* 


and in particular a passion for the colour of words and 
form. Mr. Belloc’s ‘‘Wine’’ poem came to him, 
and at once he has something to say about it : ‘‘ The 
Belloc gave me some fun. I was sorry he had not 
pulled it together and shaped it into one tight poem 
before printing it: and as a water-drinker I incline 
to smile a little at these wine-palates. They deprive 
themselves of the faculty of judging between waters, 
by coarsening their throats with fermented drinks— 
and that is a loss to their tastes. But 
H. B. writes with such bragging ferocity 
that I love him. What a man! I wish I 
felt as strongly about something.’ Or 
again, when telling Sir Ronald Storrs that 
some articles of his were too “ chosen ”’ for 
a newspaper, but would be charming in a 
book, he adds: ‘‘ The same stuff that would 
pass muster between covers looks bloodless 
between ruled lines on a huge page. Jour- 
nalistic writing is all blood and bones, not 
for cheapness’ sake, but because unnatural 
emphasis is called for. It’s like architectural 
sculpture which has to be louder than indoor 
works of art.” Again, take this for a reflec- 
tion: ‘‘ Irishmen are disappointing men. 
They go so far, magnificently, and cease to 
grow. They bring forth more proinise and 
less fruition than the rest of the English 
world massed against them. Give me the 
man whose first book is not marvellous, 
whose second is better, and whose third is 
different. Greatness in writing is a tree 
with many branches. You do not see it 
till the tree is old.” And, again: “It is no 
remedy or consolation for my lack of style 
to point to Dostoevsky in the same dock : 
it ’s partly why people prefer to read him 


in the English version. ‘ War and Peace’ 
Thomas 





Edward (always {called Ned by his family), was born at Tremadoc, in Wales, 

on August 16, 1888. Neither Bob. Ned, nor Will took any interest in organised 

games ; though Frank, the fourth brother, excelled at them. T. E. Lawrence 
was always interested in archeology from his schoolboy days. 


I thought decently written on the whole. Of 
course not a miracle of style like‘ Salammbo’ 
or the ‘ Moralit’s Légendaires’: or like 


Doughty, ‘ Eothen,’ and ‘Idle Days in 
I can get home.”’ He sent the editor of a daily a Patagonia.’ If mine had been simple stuff, it 
cutting about himself, bluntly annotated. ‘‘ There wouldn't have mattered. It could have gone into 
is a glamour attached to the name of Colonel the Hakluyt category as a good yarn: but. it’s 
T. E. Lawrence, ‘ the uncrowned King of Arabia,’ elaborate and self-conscious: ambitious if you like: 
which many ambitious men must envy.” To this and that makes failure a discredit.’’ These extracts 
he comments: ‘ Let ’em have it.””. At Karachi it are typical of the central Lawrence who would have 
was stated that he 
would go out with a 
packet of cigarettes 
and chat with the 


villagers and “ join 
in their profound 
Eastern medita- 


tions.”’ For one thing, 
he observed, he had 
never smoked; he 
also knew “ not one 
word of any Indian 
language ; but I 
suppose they talk 
English: if there is 
a village. I haven't 
seen one.” 

The _ letters, of 
which there are 
nearly six hundred, 
date from his eigh- 
teenth year until the 
day of his death. 
There is a substan- 
tial section dealing 
with his pre-war 
digging period ; then, 
naturally, we come to 
a section dominated 





LAWRENCE (LEFT) AS A_ BRITISH OFFICER IN EGYPT DURING T. E. LAWRENCE IN THE R.A.F., WHICH HE 


SUGGESTED, 


JOINED AFTER THE WAR, IT HAS BEEN 


THE WAR: A BECAUSE HE FELT IT WAS THE NEAREST MODERN EQUIVALENT TO A 


SHORT FIGURE, WHEN COMPARED WITH HIS 





{ 
FRIEND DR. BD. G. HOGARTH, THEN AN R.N.V.R. COMMANDER ; by war and politics ; MONASTERY IN THE MIDDLE AGE3: IN BARRACKS AT KARACHI, IN 1927. ? 
AND COLONEL ALAN DAWNAY. but the great bulk of Reproductions from “ Letters of T. E. Lawrence..." ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Jonathan Cape. 
Sir Henry McMahon, High Commissioner in Egypt, collected a group of the letters belong to 
a, Cee ee peereey 10h. ee See of te eae the post-war period, and cover an extraordinary dug and written and had rooms in Oxford had there 
the celebrated archeologist, and Lawrence's great friend, who, by one range of interests. They are so crowded with been no war. It is an extraordinary thing to realise 
pol tg = ad tay By Bagg BR Mh ge Beh accounts of his daily life, thoughts, and reading what a difference was made to his life and renown 
later formed Hejaz Operations Staff. Lawrence wrote of him, “ Dawnay that they are really the equivalent to a diary, by his being in a particular place at a particular he 
was Allenby’s greatest gift to ee than thousands of baggage and a very exciting, amusing and well-written time, and being also that strange abnormality, a “ 
one. Lawrence was several men, but I believe in poet with a genius for generalship and a prodigious 
Lowell Thomas book comes as a surprise to me ; his heart he knew that what he would most like physical toughness. Towards the end there are evi- 
1 'd imagined he'd finished with my war reputation. to excel at was writing. The trouble is that he dences that he was tired: and no wonder. Whether Gr 
However, he will not sell much of it. Another never could convince himself that his writing was he could have lived for years in his country cottage Sa 
7 a a in good enough. His passion for perfection comes out doing nothing we now shall never know. But, of 
© Tks Letters of T. B. Lewsence cf Arabia.” Rédited by David constantly in the little criticisms which are scattered politically and otherwise, he has left enough monu- wi 
Garnett. (Jonathan Cape ; 25s.) all over these pages. He had an acute critical faculty, ments behind him for a man of eighty. of 


N.B.—Our regular weekly feature ‘‘The World of Science”’ 


will be found in this issue on pages 1170 and 1172. ” 
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A NEW PEPYS PORTRAIT COMPARED WITH ESTABLISHED PAINTINGS OF 


rOR COMPARISON WITH THE NEWLY UISCOVERED PEPYS: 

A PORTRAIT DATED 1660 (WHEN PEPYS WAS 27) BY LELY, 

OR J. HUYSMANS; AT MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of the College authorities.) 


A PORTRAIT THAT HAS BEEN IDENTIFIED AS THAT OF SAMUEL PEPYS: THE NEWLY DISCOVERED WORK BY KNELLER, 
SHOWING A MAN OF FAIRLY ADVANCED AGE; AND MOST INTERESTING AS A CHARACTER-STUDY OF THE DIARIST. 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby's.) PEPYS AS AN OLDER MAN: A FINE IVORY MEDALLION BY 


CAVALIER, DATED 1688, PEPYS BEING THEN FIFTY-FIVE. 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of the Worshipful Company of Clothworkers.) 


BY THE SAME ARTIST AS THE NEWLY A PORTRAIT BY SAVILL WHICH OFFERS A VERY INTER- AFFORDING PROBABLY THE CLOSEST COMPARISON OF ALL WITH 
DISCOVERED PORTRAIT PEPYS AGED ABOUT FIFTY-FOUR, ESTING COMPARISON WITH THE NE Y DISCOVERED THE NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT: A STUDY OF PEPYS, 
BY KNELLER; PRESERVED AT MAGDALENE COLLEGE. KNELLER: A SMALL WORK, ALSO AT MAGDALENE, EVIDENTLY IN LATER YEARS; BY JOHN RILEY. 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of the College authorities.) (Reproduced by Courtesy of the College authorities.) (Reproduced by Courtesy of the Director, the National Portrait Gallery.) 


Great interest has been aroused by what is widely regarded as a new portrait of and the Pepysian library there already possesses a Pepys portrait by Sir Peter Lely ; 
Samuel Pepys. A powerful work by Kneller, it gives an interesting character-study | while a Kneller portrait which provides a striking comparison with the new paint- 
of a man whose inner life is so widely known to posterity. The discovery was made ing is also preserved there. This Kneller, however, shows Pepys in middle age, 
when the Badminton Club decided to send to Sotheby’s a batch of pictures, chiefly whereas the newly discovered Kneller evidently depicts a somewhat older man. In 
of coaching scenes, and a few old portraits, among which was one of an addition, the newly discovered painting shows the sitter holding a book, which does not 
‘“unknown gentleman.” This fine portrait was bought for the Master and Fellows appear in any other of the Pepys portraits reproduced on this page. The medallion 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Magdalene was, of course, Pepys’ own college, by Cavalier gives a particularly good idea of the ‘structure’ of Pepys’ features 
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POLAROID— AN EPOCH-MAKING OPTICAL INVENTION : 


THE WONDERFUL MATERIAL THAT “CONDITIONS” LIGHT 
BY POLARIZING IT, IMPROVING VISION AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


EELS 








The problem of producing a light-polarizing substance capable of wide commercial 
application has been solved in America by a brilliant young inventor, Mr. Edwin 
H. Land, with his material named “ Polaroid,” whitch utilises minute dichroic 
crystals. Polaroid polarizes all light passing through it, thereby cutting out glare 
and, as it were, “* accommodating ”’ the light to the human eye and the camera-lens, 
so that they are enabled to see with greatly enhanced clarity. The mantfold com- 
mercial uses to which Polaroid is being put are described in some extracts based on an 
article in ‘* Fortune,’ our American contemporary, printed below. A colour repro- 
duction on page 1155 of this issue shows the striking colour-effects that can be 
obtained with Polaroid. 


-_ explain the action of Polaroid in polarizing light it must be remembered that 

normal light comes to the eye chaotically from all directions, and that in 
giving it direction Polaroid is improving human sight—specifically by eliminating 
glare and thus intensifying detail. A reference to the accompanying diagram will 
show how polarization comes about. With Polaroid, man is in reality conditioning 
light, and may come to speak of “ light conditioning,” just as he: now speaks of 
air conditioning. 

The progress of light conditioning will almost inevitably be faster than that 
of air conditioning, because Polaroid, while expensive in comparison with glass, 
involves no big investment. It has now been on the market only three years. 
But already people are wearing it in sun-glasses, researching with it in microscopes, 
telescopes, and other optical instruments, reading by it in lamps, using it in 
advertising colour displays, taking pictures with it in cameras, and looking through 
it in binoculars. Children play with it in educational toys. It has—experimentally— 
produced coloured movies in three dimensions. And every automobile driver may 
soon be clamouring for it, because it is capable of eliminating headlight glare 
completely and for ever. 

In appearance Polaroid is a very ordinary substance. It is a flexible, transparent 

sheet, averaging three-thousandths of an 
ee ee inch in thickness, which looks and handles 












_S UNPOLARIZED VERTICAL VIBRATIONS ~_ like transparent cellulose tissue, but is 
q LIGHT ONLY SLIGHTLY = darker. The sheet itself is a colloidal 
ABSORBED suspension of needle-like crystals, several 


thousand billion to the square inch and 
all lying parallel. The crystals are so 
tiny and so closely packed in the matrix 
that the structure of the sheet cannot 
be seen except under polarized light and 
magnified 1100 times by a microscope. 
It is in the form of this thin sheet that 
Polaroid comes out of the processing 
machine. For the protection of the 
fragile crystals, Polaroid is regularly sold 

laminated, or sandwiched in between 
" two sheets of safety film or two sheets 


SS of glass. 
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A USEFUL EVERYDAY APPLICATION OF POLAROID: A MAGAZINE VIEWED IN THE 

LIGHT OF AN ORDINARY LAMP (ABOVE), WITH THE ILLUSTRATIONS OBSCURED BY 

SURFACE GLARE FROM THE PAPER; AND (BELOW) THE SAME MAGAZINE IN THE 

LIGHT OF A LAMP WITH A POLAROID SCREEN, WHEN ALL GLARE IS ELIMINATED 
AND THE PICTURES STAND OUT PLAINLY. 





POLARIZED * _ 
LIGHT =~ 


HOW POLAROID WORKS: A _ DIAGRAM ~~. But if the appearance of this new 
SHOWING A SINGLE POLAROID CRYSTAL Fy substance is commonplace, not so the i 
PENETRATED BY RAYS OF —— > world that it reveals. When you look 
ae a oo CRYSTAL at a few colourless sheets of cellulose you see the fantastic brilliance of the photograph reproduced on page 1155 
“ ORGANISES” THE LIGHT, AND ONLY PER- tissue between two sheets of Polaroid mathematically perfect with its colour complementaries. If you examine a 
MITS RAYS VIBRATING IN ONE PLANE (IN bottle through Polaroid, rainbow-coloured stripes reveal the places where the 
i" THIS CASE THE VERTICAL) TO FASS. glass has been improperly annealed. If you slip Polaroid into a microscope 
a pure white slide of caffeine crystals will flower into a jungle landscape that 
might have been painted by Henri Rousseau. Polarized light is one of the 
few mediums through which films a mere molecule in thickness can be seen. 
It enables jewellers almost invariably to tell real from artificial gems. It 
shows defects in silk stockings or sausage casings. It has produced three- 
dimensional X-rays, and the inventor is now trying to adapt it to the 
fluoroscope in such a way that doctors may ultimately be able to look into 
the human body and see in its depths the heart or any other organ at work. 
You have never really seen the back of your own hand until you have looked 
at it under polarized light: then it is as if} you had stripped off a glove; a 
shiny film of reflected light is peeled away, and your hand not only changes 
in colour and texture, but the flesh shows up mountains and valleys and 
contours you never suspected were there. But for the layman perhaps one 
of the most interesting applications of Polaroid is its use on the water. 
Because it eliminates surface glare, it enables the eye to see into water much 
more deeply than normally. A camera equipped with Polaroid can photograph 
a submerged submarine. And many deep-sea fishermen who find sun-glasses 
necessary prefer polarized glasses, because they disclose the fish rising for the 
bait just before the strike. 

To eliminate headlight glare, Polaroid has two systems that have proved 
that they will work under road conditions. Both require sheets of Polaroid 
at three points in every car: one sheet in front of the driver’s eyes, like a 
visor, another in each headlight. The first system consists in setting the ‘slots’ 7 
of the Polaroid crystals, which admit the polarized “ribbons” of light, parallel 
in both the visor and headlights of every car, on a forty-five-degree diagonal ? 
line, from upper left to lower right as you face the car. According to this 
principle, each driver can then see the light from his own headlights because 
the ribbons of light sent out through the first sheet of Polaroid which is in the 
headlights are reflected back undiminished through the parallel slots in the 
second sheet which is in the visor. Now the orientation of the slots being 
identical in all cars, when a car is turned around and meets another on the 7 
road, the diagonal slots in the headlights and visor of one must cross at right 
angles the headlight and visor slots in the other. And when this happens 
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end, end 
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If we do 
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you get a startling surprise. Instead of being blinded by the glare of 
Taking ¢ approaching headlights, your eyes see only two luminous purple discs, flat as a 
run ups couple of plates and not projecting any beams. And behind these you can | 
ssvatenh actually make out the detail of the car's hood and fenders. Glare has vanished. ¢ 
This system, which is plane polarization of light, works perfectly on a flat 
ee bine road surface. But on high-crowned roads, where the outside wheels drop toward 
wsenatall the ditch, the ribbons make a wider angle, like a fan opening out, and the | 
oda light begins to grow dazzling again. 
Polaroid, therefore, has devised a second system that is independent of 
Polerived 


angles and does not require the 45 degrees orientation. In this system the 
ribbons of light move in a different way. Instead of coming out of the 
headlights in straight lines, or planes, they spin like a corkscrew. This is 
called circular-type polarization. Each sheet of Polaroid, in this system, is 
covered with a plastic layer which sets the ribbons of polarized light spinning 
as they are projected through it. The Polaroid of the visor in the other 


mrfeces ie 
polerteed. 


© certein cate 





; i car also has a plastic layer. This catches the spinning ribbons just as a 
*) ecancoccnneet Ee eticoeseneseneeeerenstiiesssaeitescenareed net — the thread of a bolt and stops the spin; the ribbons are thus 
j . in \ plane-polarized again, and the Polaroid on the other side of th lastic layer 
rm oo. SIMPLE ILLUSTRATION OF A CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTY OF POLAROID; A SHEET ™“ - an ga : e plastic lay : 
7 a alae me can either transmit or block them in accordance with the principle of the ; 
OF THE MATERIAL HELD OVER A TYPESCRIPT PAGE, APPEARING QUITE TRANSPAREN 


first system. 





RXCEPT WHERE TWO THICKNESSES LIE AT RIGHT ANGLES, WHEN THEY HAVE 
THE EFFECT OF COMPLETELY EXCLUDING ALL LIGHT. “~ : 
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A REMARKABLE PROOF OF THE 


GLARE AND GIVING CLARITY IN 


SAME YACHTING SCENE (TAKEN ALMOST FACING THE SUN), THAT ON THE LEFT 
RENDERED INDISTINCT BY THE GLARE OFF THE WATER ; 


TAKEN WITH A POLAROID FILTER, 


EFFECTIVENESS OF POLAROID IN ELIMINATING 
PHOTOGRAPHY > TWO PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 


THAT ON THE RIGHT, 
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GLARE AND HEADLIGHT DAZZLE ELIMINATED BY A NEW LIGHT POLARIZER. 














CLEAR DOWN TO THE MOST MINUTE DETAILS. 
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ANOTHER 


PRACTICAL 


APPLICATION 


THE 





OF POLAROID, 
SURFACE-GLARE, MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO SEE UNDER-WATER OBJECTS CLEARLY: 
TWO PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH A DOUBLE CAMERA, OF WHICH 
ONLY THAT ON THE RIGHT, FOR WHICH A POLAROID FILTER WAS USED, 
SUBMERGED 


WHICH, BY 


SWIMMER. 
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N this page are illustrated 

some everyday-life applica- 
tions of Polaroid. Its adapta- 
tion to photography (in the 
shape of anti-glare filters) was 
one of the first commercial uses 
to be developed. Obviously its 
glare-diminishing qualities make 
it also highly suitable for sun- 
glasses. The wearer of Polaroid 
glasses is also able to see under- 
water objects with greatly en- 
hanced clarity. A camera 
equipped with Polaroid can 
even photograph a submerged 
submarine—a use of Polaroid 
with obvious naval applications. 
In addition, it may well be that 
Polaroid goggles will become an 
essential part of the equipment 
of anti-aircraft gun crews, parti- 
cularly in cases where dive- 
bombers, seeking to attack with 
the sun behind them, have to 
be combated by opponents aiming 
into the sun. But the advantage 
of Polaroid that will most interest 
the man in the street is the 
diminishing of headlight glare, 
and the consequent reduction in 
the dangers of night driving. 
The ways in which this could 
be brought about by Polaroid 
which is, of course, a patent 
product, are described in full on 
the opposite page. The photo- 
graphs seen on these pages are 
reproduced by courtesy of the 
Polaroid Corporation of Boston, 
and of Polarising Materials Ltd., 
36, Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
the British firm which is de- 
veloping Polaroid in England 

and Europe. 
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WHAT POLAROID LOOKS LIKE: 
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STRIPS OF THE MATERIAL 
WHERE THEY CROSS AT RIGHT ANGLES, 


HANGING 


UP 


IN A 


WHEN THEY ABSORB ALL 


LABORATORY, 
LIGHT AND 
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OF POLAROID 
HEADLIGHTS 
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CAUSED 


APPLICATION 
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TO THE ELIMINATION OF THE DAZZLE FROM MOTOR 
THE CAR FACING; AND, RIGHT, THE SAME SCENE 
INCLUDING A PEDESTRIAN 


HEADLIGHTS 


CROSSING 


LEFT, 
PHOTOGRAPHED 


THE 


THROUGH 
ROAD, 


A ROADSIDE 


A 


SCENE 
POLAROID 


IN WHICH 


FILTER, 


Is 


ALI 


NOTHING 
SHOWING 


VISIBLE BUT 
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CLEARLY 
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FROM KHAFAJE. 
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HORNS (SHOWN RESTORED IN :*% 2. 
VIEW OF THE SCULPTURED 
IN FIG. 4. (Actual size.) : 








I. WITHOUT THE 
FIG. 3): A FRONT 
ARM-REST SEEN 


ONE OF THE BEARDED ANIMAL 
AT KHAPAJE: 
ATTACHED 


FIGURES FOUND 
A COPPER STATUETTE WITH ‘‘ BEARD” 
AS ON ANIMAL HEADS FROM UR. 


ES SL SER SE SEL SE EE SEE EE EEE 


cr this and suc- 
ceeding pages we 
conclude our series of 
excavations of the 
Sumerian site at Khafaje, 
in Mesopotamia, already 
dealt with in our two 
previous issues. Describ- 
ing his discoveries at 
Khafaje, Mr. Delougaz 
writes : “* The object seen 
in Fig. 4 was found in- 
side the brickwork of the 
altar... . We assume 
that this was a furniture 
fitting—that is, the sculp- 
tured part of the arm- 
rest of a chair or a 
throne, the back part 
hollowed to take a 
wooden shaft. The small 
round hole served for 
the wooden peg, or per- 
haps copper nail, fixing 
this piece to the wood, 
while the rabbeted end 
indicates that a metal 
ring was used to make 
the fastening more secure. 
Fig. 1 is a front view 
of the same object as 

[Continued opposite. 





4. “ EXTREMELY 
ASSYRIANS MORE 


INTERESTING ... 
THAN 2000 


FOR 
YEARS 


ITS STRIKING 
LATER "’; 


RESEMBLANCE TO THE 
THE SCULPTURED ARM-REST 
(Slightly enlarged.) 


ILLUSTRATED 
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3. WITH THE MISSING HORNS REPLACED: THE SAME = 
HEAD AS SHOWN IN FIG. I AND ALSO IN PARTIAL & 
PROFILE IN FIG. 4. (Actual size.) : 


found, while Fig. 3 
shows the same after the 
broken horns had been 
restored. This object is 
extremely interesting, 
not only as a witness to 
the material achieve- 
ments of the period... 
but especially for its 
striking resemblance in 
every detail to the 
human-faced winged 
bulls of the Assyrians 
more than 2000 years 
later. It throws some 
new light on the mutual 
influences and survival 
of traditions in the art 
of the ancient East.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE JOINT 
EXPEDITION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 
MusEUM AND THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
OrtenTAL RESEARCH. 
(SEE ALSO THE OPPOSITE 


Pace aNnD PaGe 1146.) 


WINGED BULLS OF THE = 
ALSO IN FIGS. I AND 3. ~ 

















5. FOUND, WITH THE HEAD IN FIG. 7, INSIDE ©. FOUND IN FRONT OF THE SAME ALTAR WITHIN . 7. AN EXPRESSIVE FEMALE HEAD, WITH INLAID 

AN ALTAR (SEE FIG. 14): A SMALI MALE HEAD WHICH WERE THE HEADS SHOWN IN FIGS. § AND 7: EYES AND ELABORATE COIFFURE: FOUND INSIDE 

OF UNUSUAL TYPE PROFILE AND FRONT VIEW. A FINE, HEADLESS FEMALE TORSO. THE BRICK ALTAR SHOWN IN FIG. I4 (PAGE 1146). 
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THE BEARDED COW—INSTEAD OF BULLS—IN SUMERIAN. SYMBOLISM. ——.~ 
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HE Director of the Khafaje excavations, Mr. P. Delougaz, writes in a note on these photographs: 
‘*Some remarkable objects were found embedded in the brickwork of an elaborate altar (Fig. 15 on 
page 1146). The material of the kneeling cow (Figs. 8-13 on the present page) is a translucent greenish 
aragonite with white and yellow grains. An artificial beard is attached to the muzzle, above the nostrils, 
in a manner similar to that found on the animals’ heads from the famous harps of the royal tombs at Ur. 
Those heads were commonly considered bulls’ heads, while in our case the animal portrayed is a cow." 
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THE BEARDED COW, CARVED IN TRANSLUCENT GREENISH ARAGONITE, FOUND AT KHAFAJE, AND.AKIN TO BEARDED HEADS FOUND AT UR, WHICH WERE PREVIOUSLY 
THOUGHT TO BE BULLS: THE FIGURE SEEN FROM VARIOUS ANGLES, THE UNDERSIDE VIEW IN FIG. 11 SHOWING CLEARLY THE ANIMAL'S UDDERS; AND FIGS. 9 AND 10 
THE WAY IN WHICH THE ARTIFICIAL BEARD IS ATTACHED. (All natural size ; except Figs. 12 and 13, which are slightly reduced.) 
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= N this  oc- 
casion the 
books of the day are the books of Christmas Day—books, 
that is, suitable by accident or design as seasonable 
gifts. I have handled this Christmas book crowd for a 
good many years now, and there is something about the 
present gathering that seems very friendly and companion- 
able. There may have been better-dressed crowds in former 
years, with certain aristocrats flaunting in~ sumptuous 
apparel. This year the ¢dition de luxe is less in evidence, 
but the general quality of the assemblage in its outward 
aspect is unpretentiously attractive. 


As usual, the season’s books fall roughly into two 
categories — those for the young and those for the 
not-so-young. Let us take the seniofts first. For them I 
should be inclined to pick out 
as the book of the season ‘ THE 
CuristMAs Box.” By Francis Brett 
Young. With 36 Illustrations by 
Kay Ambrose (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.). 
This tale of an old soldier’s struggle 
to make a living as a greengrocer, 
with its Cockney humour and _ its 
atmosphere of Covent Garden, belongs 
to the authentic Dickensian tradi- 
tion, though the old festive spirit is 
lacking and there is an acid edge to 
the sentiment. One war memory, 
which in these days cannot be too 
often recalled, is evoked when two 
veterans exchange reminiscences of 
Christmas at the front in 1914. 
““* Ay, Armentieres. That was a 
rum go if ever there was one.’ 
* Remember how Fritz started singing 
Oh, come all ye faithful in German, 
and how our chaps joined in, and then 
one of our officers—Mr. Ombersley 
that was his name, come from 
Chaddesbourne he did.’ ‘Ay, he 
come from Chaddesbourne; that’s 
right.’ ‘Went out to No-man’s-land 
for a talk with one of their officers, 
and we fetched back a lot of our 
chaps off the German wire. A rum 
Christmas that was: the rummest 
ever I knew.’ ‘I should say it was. 
I was in the party that went over. 
One of the Fritzes give me a sausage 
and a cigar. He was the only ruddy 
German I ever got that close. Spoke - 
English as well as me or you. 
Fritz wasn’t such a bad chap when 
you come to think on it.’ ‘He was a 
ruddy good fighter, Tubby. Ill give 
him that, anyway.’ ”’ 


Another book for which I prophesy 
a vast popularity is “*‘ Birps AND BEaAsTs 
in AFrica.”” Depicted by the Chief Scout, 
Lord Baden-Powell. With 8 Coloured 
Illustrations and numerous Line Drawings 
(Macmillan ; 4s. 6d.). *‘ B.P.’’, as we used 
to call him in the old Mafeking days, is 
disclosed in the first chapter enjoying 
fresh strawberries and cream on Christmas 
Day in Kenya, where, he tells us, he had 
been ‘“‘ dumped by the doctors”’ after an 
illness, ‘‘ with orders to ‘ stay put’ for a 
couple of months.” He is as full of good 
yarns as ever, and both text and pictures 
are rich in his characteristic humour. 
Now hear the Chief Scout on the ethics of 
hunting: ‘‘ Il have in my time hunted big 
game —and more especially wild boar, 
dangerous fellows who did great damage 
to the farmer’s crops. But I never could 
bring myself to shoot an elephant. I felt 
it was an impertinence for a puny little 
creature like me to bring death to such 


WHERE SUMERIAN SCULPTURES ABOUT 5000 
Old WITH AN ALTAR AND 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


language which is very effective for purposes of fiction. 
Such devices, however, do but express dimly in human 
terms how dogs and other creatures communicate with 
each other. The subject is studied scientifically in a 
remarkable work (from which we gave some illustrations 
in our issue of Dec. 3) entitled ‘‘ ANIMAL LANGUAGE.” 
Described by Julian Huxley. Recorded by Ludwig Koch 


and the Parlophone Co. With 14 photographs by Ylla 
and 2 gramophone discs with records on both sides of 
the voices of numerous wild animals. (Country Life; 21s.). 
The volume is put forth as ‘** the first mammal sound book 
in the English language.’’ The photographs, showing the 
various creatures in the act of giving utterance, were taken 
at the Zoo, Whipsnade and Paris. 





YEARS OLD WERE 





DISCOVERED: A_ SHRINE, 
PAVEMENT, RECENTLY EXCAVATED AT KHAFAJE, MESOPOTAMIA. 
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ST ZONES EIR 
to botany sai tas 
amid classi- 
cal surroundings in ‘“‘WiLp FLowers oF ATTICA.” 
By the late Shirley Clifford Atchley. With 21 Coloured 
Plates by W. O. Everett (Oxford: Clarendon Press 
and Sir Humphrey Milford; 25s.). Two other very 
attractive volumes are both concerned with matters 
equestrian. One is ‘‘ Horses AND Ponigs.” A Book of 
Sketches by Lionel Edwards, R.I. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and numerous Line Drawings (Country Life; 21s.). 
The other is ‘“‘THE Wortp or Horsgs.’”’ Edited by 
W. E. Lyon and G. H. S. Dixon. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs from all over the world (Country Life; 15s.). 


So much for the grown-ups. After all, however, the 
Christmas book market is run mainly for the children. 
Let us see what it has to offer. 
The modern story-book for children 
seems to be a blend of realism and 
fantasy, while princes and princesses, 
fairies and witches, giants and 
dragons seldom appear except in 
reprints of nursery classics. In order 
to test the modern child’s taste, I 
turned loose my nine-year-old grand- 
daughter among my batch of Christ- 
mas books, numbering about fifty. 
She had not time for an exhaustive 
scrutiny, but I noticed that she 
picked out from the pile three stories 
of adventure written and illustrated 
by children for children—a rather 
significant snub for authors of riper 
years, as much as to say, “ We can 
do this kind of thing better for our- 
selves.” One of these books was 
‘* BRAMSHILL.” Memoirs of Joan 
Penelope Cope (Constable; 7s. 6d.). 
Bramshill is an old Jacobean house 
in Hampshire, the young author’s 
early home. It forms the back- 
ground of her memories, which 
fnclude descriptions of royal visitors 
and certain ghosts said to haunt the 
house. Original stories about horses, 
hounds, foxes, fish, and so on, 
rather than reminiscences, constitute 
““SAMBO AND SuSAN” AND OTHER 
TaLes. Written and Illustrated by 
Katharine Harrison-Wallace, aged 
12 years (Collins ; 5s.). The author’s 
godfather, the Duke of Atholl, con- 
tributes a Foreword in which he 
writes: ‘‘ The following pages were 
written and illustrated by my 12-year-old 
goddaughter without any extraneous 
aid... . Her godfather hopes that as her 
age increases she may be able to live up 
to the high standard of morals which she 
has so ably championed in these pages.” 
Some pages are left blank at the end 
of this book, for children to write and 
illustrate stories of their own, and the 
publishers offer a prize for the best sent 
in by March 31 by a child of fifteen or 
under. Yet a third book by a young 
author, and in some ways the most 
remarkable of the three, is “* PLain JANE.” 
The Story of a Shetland Island Pony. 
Written and illustrated by Mary Colville, 
aged 13 (Collins; 6s.). In this story the 
author has identified herself with the pony 
whose autobiography she writes—a very 
difficult feat. Two other horsey stories 
which, though not entered for the infant 
prodigy stakes, will appeal strongly to 
young readers who are also riders, come 
next. One is ‘‘ BRED IN THE Bone.” 
By Shirley Faulkner-Horne. With Illus- 
trations by Peter Biegel. Foreword by 


Captain J. E. Hance (Witherby; 6s.). 
The other is ‘*On’y Tony AND THE 
Dracon.” By Brenda Elizabeth Spender. 
Illustrated by Barbara Turner (Country 
Life; 3s. 6d.). 


a magnificent great beast, full of dignity 
and sense, and who, in his prime, is 
three or four times older than oneself. 
I have stalked him for the pleasure of 
looking at him, and if possible to photo- 
graph him. After all, it is much better 
sport and more satisfactory all round to 
stalk animals and ‘ shoot’ them with the 
camera rather than with the gun... . 
Isn't it time that we were all friends of 
animals rather than enemies, though not 
necessarily ready to play golf with a 
rhino? ... It is rather a disgrace to 
us British that there should have to be 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” 





15. A STRUCTURE WHICH CONTAINED SOME OF THE SUMERIAN SCULPTURES: THE ALTAR 
OF THE THIRD SHRINE AT KHAFAJE-—-AS IT WAS BEFORE CLEANING, 


Every now and then some _ new 
nursery personage or figure of fun springs 
into fame and initiates a perennial saga. 
This year, for example, a favourite of 


These photographs, with those on the preceding pages, conclude the series given in our issues of 
December 3 and 10, illustrating fresh discoveries made at Khafaje, Mesopotamia, by the expedition under 
Mr. P. Delougaz. ‘‘ Fig. 14 (Mr. Delougaz writes! shows part of the second shrine with its altar. The 
workman on the left points with his knife at the female head (Fig. 7) which was found inside the brick- many years’ standing reappears amid 
work of this altar, together with the small male head of unusual type shown in Fig. 5. The exceptionally fresh surroundings and adventures in 
fine female torso shown in Fig. 6 was found in front of the same altar, together with a male statue. “ Basar at Home.” By Jean de Brunhoff 
Both were badly damaged by a fire, which seems to have been purposely lit about them. The white (Methuen; 7s. 6d.). Very possibly we 
patches seen on- the photograph are the traces of this burning. The third shrine of this temple also are witnessing the birth of a new nurserv 
yielded some remarkable objects. These were found embedded in the brickwork of an elaborate altar. saga of this type in “ THE SES as 
(Fig. 15 on this page.)” Pom-Pom”: A Little Poodle. By Graham 

Photographs by the Joint Expedition of the Pennsylvania University Museum and the American School Shepard. Illustrated in Colour and Line 
of Oriental Research (see the preceding pages in this number). (Lane; 3s. 6d.). Pom-Pom the Poodle 

starts his career with a fine alliterative 

sound that may carry him far, and one can visualise a long 


Of books about animals and nature 
generally, the name is legion. At their 


head comes the work of a master—‘** THy SERVANT A Knowing what battalions of books for young folks 


Doc’ ". aNp Otner Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. are coming along in this Christmas parade, I can series of sequels. The author is his own illustrator and, as 
Illustrated by G. L. Stampa (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.). This only mention very briefly several other works about the son of a famous Punch artist, he carries on worthily a 
collection -includes the delightful poem, ‘ The Supplica- Natural History of interest to their elders. Zoology high tradition of humour, both pictorially and through the 
tion of the Black Aberdeen,” and a story not hitherto is represented by some beautiful coloured reproduc- written word. Mr. Compton Mackenzie happily defined 
given in book form—namely, “**‘ Teem’: A’ Treasure- tions of marine creatures in “ LIFE OF THE OCEAN” the qualities of the modern nursery tale in his Foreword 
Hunter "’—-which appeared in a magazine shortly before (Fisnes, eEtc.). With 12 Colour-Plates, painted from to ‘“* PLimpLomputimps”’: The Life and Adventures of a 
the author’s death In making his characters talk Nature by Paul A. Robert. With an Introduction by Jack-in-the-Box. By Julius’ Berstl. With — scissor-cut 
yong themselves, Kipling devised a= sort of doggy E. G. Boulenger (Batsford ; 7s. 6d.). Zoology gives place Illustrations by Wilgart Hofheinz (Lane; §5s.).  ‘* How far 


[Continued on page 1178 
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THE TERCENTENARY OF “LE ROI SOLEIL”: AN EXHIBITION OF TAPESTRIES. 











‘LOUIS XIV. VISITING THE GOBELINS MANUFACTORY (OCT. 15, 1667)’: ONE OF THE 

SERIES OF FOURTEEN TAPESTRIES DEPICTING SCENES FROM THE REIGN OF “LE ROI 

SOLEIL,” EXECUTED AT THE GOBELINS MANUFACTORY FROM CARTOONS BY LE BRUN, 
DURING THE SECOND HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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DETAIL FROM ‘“ LOUIS XIV. VISITING THE GOBELINS MANUFACTORY": LE BRUN SHOWING 
NUMEROUS OBJETS D'ART TO THE KING, WHO IS ACCOMPANIED BY THE DUC D’ORLEANS, 
THE PRINCE DE CONDE, AND THE DUC D’ENGHIEN AND COLBERT. 


A number of important celebrations have taken place in Paris this year to com- 
memorate the tercentenary of Louis XIV., ‘* Le Roi Soleil,’ who was born 300 years 
ago at the chateau of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. He reigned for seventy-two 
years (1643-1715). The first of these celebrations took the form of an exhibition 
at the Musée des Gobelins, which has continued throughout the year. It has as 
theme the work of Le Brun and is the first of a series of exhibitions of consider- 
able artistic and educative interest. The spacious first-floor rooms are hung with 
many magnificent tapestries executed from cartoons by that seventeenth-century 
master, principal among which are ‘‘ The History of Alexander,’ ‘‘ The Months,” 
or ‘“ The Royal Houses,’’ and “‘ The History of the King."’ The remarkable series 
of fourteen tapestries depicting scenes from the reign of Louis XIV. are interwoven 
with heavy gold thread and were executed at the Gobelins manufactory during 
the second half of the seventeenth century. These are among the most treasured 
of the tapestries in the National Museum and testify to the great talent and 
authority of Le Brun, Premier Peintre du Roi, who, in 1663, was nominated 
administrator of the royal manufactory. The two outstanding examples of the 
seven exhibited from this famous series are: ‘‘ The Legate Received in Audience 
(July 29, 1664),"" and “ The King Visiting the Gobelins Manufactory (October 15, 1667)." 
Sevéral prominent specimens from foreign sources are also shown on the 
ground floor. Among the most interesting, and rarest, of these are four very 
fine Mortlake tapestries which the Musée des Gobelins greatly value. It is regret- 
table that this excellent English manufactory only lasted for about eighty years. 
It was founded by James I. (about 1619), who invited some of the Flemish tapestry- 
workers to experiment in a manufactory at Mortlake, in Surrey, under the direction 
of Francis Crane. Charles, Prince of Wales, was also interested in the scheme, 
and when he came to the throne he placed it under his royal patronage. During 

















A TAPESTRY IN WHICH VELASQUEZ IS DEPICTED (ON EXTREME RIGHT): “ THE MEETING 
OF LOUIS XIV. AND PHILIP IV. ON THE {LE DES FAISANS (JUNE 6, 1660).” 
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A TAPESTRY EXECUTED AT THE ENGLISH MANUFACTORY AT MORTLAKE FROM 

CARTOONS BY RAPHAEL WHICH WERE PURCHASED IN BRUSSELS BY CHARLES L., 

IN 1630, ON THE ADVICE OF RUBENS, AND ARE NOW IN THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM: “ THE MISSION OF SAINT PETER.” 

















“CARDINAL CHIGI RECEIVED IN AUDIENCE BY LOUIS XIV. (JULY 29, 1664)”: 
A TAPESTRY, EXECUTED AT THE GOBELINS MANUFACTORY FROM CARTOONS BY 
LE BRUN, SHOWING THE CARDINAL, LEGATE 4 LATERE, AT FONTAINEBLEAU 
SEATED OPPOSITE THE KING READING THE BRIEF FROM POPE ALEXANDER VII 


this period, the Mortlake tapestries attained a marked degree of perfection. Eleven 
years later, Francis Crane went to Paris and, unfortunately, died there from the 
effects of an operation. About 1640 there were as many as 140 tapestry-workers 
active at Mortlake, and they attempted to carry on with the encouragement of 
the King, but the manufactory’s real animator had disappeared, and this fact, 
together with the political troubles of the middle seventeenth century, caused the 
manufactory to slowly cease its creative activity and, about 1688, it came to an 
end. ‘“ The Mission of St. Peter,’’ from the series of “‘ The Acts of the Apostles," 
is an exceptional example woven at- Mortlake (c. 1630-1635) from cartoons by 
Raphael. These cartoons were bought in Brussels, in 1630, by Charles I., on the 
advice of Rubens, to serve as models for tapestries to be executed at his royal 
manufactory. They were dispersed with the rest of the King's collection and 
were eventually acquired by Cromwell for £300. On his death the cartoons were 
returned to the Crown and can to-day be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
This richly gold-threaded masterpiece of English tapestry-work, which is in excellent 
condition, was bought by Cardinal Mazarin, who bequeathed it to Louis XIV. 
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THE ENGLISH STUDIO OF THE VAN DE VELDES : 


IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSE AT GREENWICH. 
By Professor Sir Geoffrey Callender, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., A.I.N.A., Director of the National Maritime Museum. 
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N the choice of a room and the like salary of one hundred pounds per annum being situated in the 
in which to exhibit unto Willem Van de Velde the younger for putting the south-east lower room, 
an extremely interesting said draughts into colours for our particular use.” facing the Park, corre- 
Loan Collection of mari- Although the phraseology of the document in the Public sponding to the one in 
time paintings in the Record Office implies that the Van de Veldes were already, which the present ex- 


Queen’s House at Green- in 1675, in occupation Of the room in the Queen’s House hibition is arranged. 


wich, the decision of the and using it as their studio, the exact date when the King In spite, however, of 
Trustees of the National first granted them lodgings at Greenwich is not certain. the fact that in 1675 the 
Maritime Museum has They are known, however, to have been still at work in lighting was too strong 


been dictated as much by 
historical as by asthetic 
considerations, 
which have felicitously combined to suggest only 
one conclusion ; for the room in which this superb 
collection of paintings is on view to the public is 


the same room in 1678. Our knowledge of the latter part 
of the lives of the two painters is scanty; but in view of 


for an artist’s studio, the 
windows were neverthe- 
less smaller 
than they are to-day: in 1708, the sills of 
all the ground-floor windows were lowered by 
the width of one course of rustication, and the 


























not only, with its panelled walls and charming present sash windows were inserted. This 
view of Greenwich Park and the Observatory, architectural alteration was part and parcel of 
one of the most attractive in the whole house, a change in the domestic arrangements of the 
it is also connected by personal ties with the house from those of an Italian villa to those 
names of the two most eminent marine artists of an English residence. The downstairs 


who ever worked in England until the 
time of J. M. W. Turner. 

During the period of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, the Queen’s House, although it 
enjoyed the honour of receiving the bodies of 
Robert Blake and Richard Deane, Generals-at-Sea, 
to lie in state in its Great Hall, suffered an 
eclipse, in so far as the majority of the works 


~at least, rooms became living- rooms; and the logical 


result of the change was the removal, in 1721, 
of the kitchen to an independent building in 
the garden, by Sir John Jennings, the Governor 
of the Hospital, who complained of the 
smell of cooking. Somewhat about the same 
time the present panelling must have been 


of art which had adorned it during the reign of installed. At a_ later date, the room was 
Charles I. had been sold or dispersed. But at divided in two ; but during the survey made 
the Restoration, Greenwich was again chosen as by H.M. Office of _ Works in 1933, it was 
a royal abode, and in 1661 John Webb, Inigo found that the original eighteenth - century 


Jones’s pupil, was employed to make additions to 
his master’s work, to prepare the Queen’s House 
as a residence for the Dowager Queen Henrietta 


windows had not suffered irreparable damage ; 
so that all the present panelling, except 
that of the south, or fireplace, wall, and the 





Maria, until Denmark House should be ready for cornice, is original. 

her reception. In the following July the Queen CONNECTED WITH THE TWO VAN DE VELDES, WHO WERE GRANTED LODGINGS To-day, then, time has avenged itself for 
came into residence, and remained for a second AT GREENWICH BY KING CHARLES II.: THE QUEEN’S HOUSE, IN WHICH the fate which the Queen’s House has 
period at Greenwich. After her departure, the THE FAMOUS MARINE ARTISTS ESTABLISHED THEIR STUDIO IN A ROOM ON suffered during the last century and a half; 
days of the Queen’s House as a royal villa were— THE GROUND-FLOOR (Seen nearest the camera). and the room, formerly the studio of the 
except for the short period from 1730 to Van de Veldes, after long oblivion, is 
1736, when it was occupied by Queen again dedicated to their works, together 
Caroline—closed. It still, however, remained with those of their predecessors, contem- 
royal property, and in 1670 it came into poraries, and followers in the art of marine 
the possession of Catherine of Braganza, painting. So much for the setting of the 
Charles I1.’s Queen, who was granted the collection. A word must be said, finally, 
Manor of Greenwich in that year. The 


of the general importance of the exhibition, 


accounts of the Clerk of the Works from apart from the individual merit of the 


the time of Webb’s great alterations to the pictures. The National Maritime Museum 
accession of William III. are concerned for is concerned to provide material for the 
the most part with repairs and impermanent study and illustration of all that pertains 
alterations” of “intérest only to the close to the life and work of seamen, particu- 
student of architecture. But among. the larly of this country. The majority of 
payments noted during the period by the the pictures at Greenwich, therefore, are 
Clerk of the Works for the maintenance of primarily historical in subject. But the 
the house, one, dated March 1675, is of line between marine pictures as documents 
paramount importance. The entry records and marine pictures as self-existent works 
that charges are made for three pairs of deal of art is one impossible to draw with 
shutters for three windows “in a_ lower precision. The finest works of marine 


roome at the Queens buildings next the parke 
(where the Dutch painters worke).”” There 
can be no doubt whatever that ‘‘ the Dutch 
painters ’’ here referred to are identical with 
the Elder (1610-1693) and the Younger 
(1633-1707) Willem Van de Velde. 

Some time during 1673, the elder Van de 
Velde migrated with his son to England, 
impelled apparently by financial difficulties 


art would never have come into existence 
save directly or medially through the lives 
and work of seamen; and the student of 
maritime affairs legitimately expects to find 
at Greenwich evidence for the whole 
development of ship-painting. Captain 
Bruce Ingram’s generous loan greatly in- 
creases the value of the collections for the 





and domestic strife. The fact of this 
migration in 1673 (and not, as is generally 
thought, in 1675) is attested by adequate 
documentary and artistic evidence, among 
the latter being the younger Van de Velde’s 
painting of “ Dutch Yachts in a_ Breeze,” 


dated ‘ Londen, 1673,” in the present Loan 
Collection. The financial difficulties must 
most certainly have 
had some historical 
basis; England was 


Holland 
foremost 
power in 


replacing 
as the 
maritime 


Europe; and Dutch 
commissions for his 
torical marine sub 
jects, in which the 
elder Van de Velde 
excelled, must have 
been falling off. At 
all events, the two 
artists received a 
welcome at the 
English Court. Wal 


records that in 
1675, the year of 
the entry in the 
Clerk of the Works’ 
accounts, Charles II, 
sanctioned the allow 


pole 


ance of “the salary 
of one hundred 
pounds per annum 


unto Willem Van de 


\vlde the elder for * SELF-PORTRAIT " ; 
thing and making ELDER (1610-1693) : 
draughts of sea-fights IS ON THE 
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LOAN 


IN AN APPROPRIATE 


IN THE QUEEN’S 


Reproductions, 
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THE 
SKETCH-BOOK 
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COLLECTION OF MARITIME PAINTINGS (INCLUDING 
SETTING: THE VAN DE VELDE ROOM, 
HOUSE, GREENWICH, FROM THE SOUTH- 
WEST CORNER. 
excepting Van de Velde the Younger, by Courtesy 
of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. 
the fact that the younger 
man died at Greenwich, 
it is not improbable that 
they lived there perman- 
ently, preferring rural quiet 
to what would then have 
been considered the noise, 
and what would still be 
considered the inconveni- 
ences, of the metropolis. 


There is no means of recon- 
Structing the appearance 
of the room at the time 
when the Dutch painters 
were in occupation. It 
was, however, probably 
not one of the finest as 
far as its appointments and 
decorations Were concerned ; 
for the economy of the 
Queen's House still reflected 
its architectural design ; 
that is to say, Only the 
upper floor, the piano nobile, 
was occupied by the gentle 
members of the household : 


the lower floor was given 
ver to the domestic offices, 
} kitchen, for instance, 


SEVERAL 


VAN 


DE VEI.DES) 








purposes of such study, and the student 
will be grateful for the opportunity more 
fully to study a subject which cannot be 
undertaken elsewhere in England under con- 
ditions so completely 
felicitous. Besides 
furnishing examples 
of the work of such 
rare masters as 
Goderis and Sorgh, 
the exhibition serves 
to emphasise, in a 
way not hitherto so 
easily possible even 
at Greenwich, certain 
broad and important 
tendencies in marine 
art : to illustrate such 
subjects as the epoch 
making invention in 
the early seventeenth 
century of the im- 
pressionistic sea-piece 
by Porcellis (repre- 
sented by four signed 
examples) and_ its 
after-effects ; to re 
flect the influence of 
Italy on the romantic 
seascape, as exempli- 


fied by the work of 

Paul Bril; or to 

: demonstrate the in- 

pa nme Uuttelmus © ande\ clde pmatcer separable connection 
Vw Atng hese imarencrwm Cuter ot ob engeskecein in sla. be potion anbe separe 

whacebodt feohe Reyeteas s2eesvens. Wervvshe dpwvaltas sg Xe Benin tnicas between _ certain 

" — phases of English 
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“VAN DE VELDE 
FROM AN ENGRAVING BY JOHN SMITH (1652-1742) 
KNELLER. 


A PORTRAIT 


THE 


BY 


YOUNGER ”’ 


maritime art and the 
achievement of t! 


Van de Veldes 


(1633-1707) ; 


(13} by 10 we.) 
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THE YOUNGER VAN DE VELDE, TO WHOM A ROOM WAS ALLOTTED IN THE “QUEEN’S HOUSE,” GREENWICH— 
THE ROOM NOW OCCUPIED BY A NEWLY HUNG COLLECTION OF SEA-PAINTINGS: A PORTRAIT BY VAN MUSSCHER, 


Special interest is lent to this painting of the Younger Van de Velde at work, | pictures. The details of this study are full of interest: the drawings of ships upon 
by the fact that the identical room allotted to him and to his father at the the floor, presumably by the master himself or his father ; the artist’s box of 
“Queen's House,”’ Greenwich (now part of the National Maritime Museum), as materials on the right and the various-sized palettes hung above them. The brushes 
a studio, has recently been set aside for a display of paintings by some of the in use at that time appear to be much broader and clumsier than modern ones. 
greatest Dutch and English marine painters between the sixteenth and eighteenth The painter of this study, Michiel van Musscher, was born at Rotterdam in 1645 
centuries. These works are a permanent loan from a well-known collection of Marine and studied under Metsu and Adrian van Ostade. He died in 1705. 


REPRODUCED FROM THE PAINTING IN THE PossESSION OF LORD NORTHBROOK; BY KIND PERMISSION OF THE OWNER COPYRIGHT STRICTLY RESERVED.) 
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“A CALM EVENING,” BY CHARLES BROOKING (1723-1759): ONE OF THE FINE COLLECTION OF MARINE PAINTINGS RECENTLY 
LOANED TO THE NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH, AND HUNG IN VAN DE VELDE’S ROOM. 


“PARLY WARSHIPS, WITH A FORTRESS”: A PAINTING FULL OF INTERESTING TECHNICAL DETAILS; OF THE FLEMISH SCHOOL ¢c.1525). 


NOW HUNG IN VAN DE VELDE’S ROOM AT GREENWICH: 16tx- AND 181tu1-CENTURY SEA-PAINTINGS. 


The two paintings reproduced here form part of the loan collection of Marine Art Greenwich. Charles Brooking, painter of ‘‘ A Calm Evening,’’ perhaps the greatest of our 
now hung in the room at the ‘‘ Queen's House,’’ Greenwich, which was once used eighteenth-century marine painters, met an untimely end at thirty-six. The other 
by the Van de Veldes, father and son, as a studio. This loan collection forms painting has been attributed to Hendrik met de Bles (c.1480-c.1550), a painter who 
i completely new addition to the treasures of Maritime Art that are to be seen at imitated the style of Patinir, under whom he is supposed to have studied at Antwerp. 
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CONCERNING THE SEA: NAVAL AND MERCANTILE OCCASIONS RECORDED. 





UNDER REPAIR BEHIND A CANVAS SCREEN IN GIBRALTAR HARBOUR: THE SPANISH 
GOVERNMENT DESTROYER ‘‘ JOSE LUIS DIEZ,”” DAMAGED IN A NAVAL BATTLE. 


On August 27 the Spanish Government destroyer “ José Luis Diez’’ was badly damaged in a 
battle with Nationalist warships in the Straits of Gibraltar. She was on her way from Le Havre, 





‘ where she had been lying under repair. The destroyer succeeded in entering Gibraltar Harbour, 
UNDER SEA AND AIR ESCORT: A SPANISH GOVERNMENT OIL-TANKER ON HER WAY where she has since remained, while a French i.rm carried out repairs. In order to prevent 
TO BARCELONA PROTECTED BY A SEAPLANE AND AN ARMED TRAWLER. information reaching the Nationalists, the work is carried on behind a canvas screen. (Fox.) 


The Spanish Government oil-tanker is preceded by a Spanish armed trawler, while a seaplane circles 
overhead ready to report suspicious vessels—a method of convoy which provides ample safeguards } 
against strprise. This photograph was taken from H.M.S. “Shropshire,” on patrol duties off the b 
Spanish coast, whose guns can be seen in the foreground. While on patrol, paravanes_ are 
“streamed” and anti-aircraft gun crews are at their stations as a precautionary measure. (Fox.) 


A NEW TYPE OF VESSEL : THE MOTOR-SHIP “‘ DOLOMITE,’ WHICH IS KEEL-LESS, RIBLESS 
AND RIVETLESS, TO BE USED FOR CORROSIVE CARGOES, . 


In a note with this photograph our correspondent states: “‘A new type of vessel is at present 
lying in New York Harbour. She has no keel and is fashioned of welded steel channels. Her 
holds are of pure nickel and she can thus be loaded with acids and lyes, which would corrode 
other containers. The ship, which is ribless and rivetless, will have an ocean-going deckhouse 
bolted on while here and will then put to sea.” P.) 





A NEW CLASS OF ESCORT VESSEL FOR CONVOYING MERCHANT SHIPS: H.M.S. “‘ EGRET’? LEAVING 
PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR FOR HER TRIALS. 


H.M.S. “ Egret” represents a new class of escort vessel which is about to go into service with the Navy. She 

was laid down in July, 1937, and is now completing her trials. Although her displacement is only 1200 tons the 

“Egret” is heavily armed with eight 4-in. A.A. guns for protection against aircraft, and carries depth-charges 

for use against submarines. She has a speed of 19} knots and is designed to give every protection to a convoy 
of merchant-ships. (Chas. Brown.) 





ORDERED BY THE ADMIRALTY FOR THE YANGTZE FLOTILLA: THE NEW 585-TON RIVER GUNBOAT A NEW “PATROL TYPE" SUBMARINE FOR GENERAL SERVICE: H.M.S. 
*‘ DRAGONFLY” AFTER HER LAUNCH AT SOUTHAMPTON. “TRIDENT”? ENTERING THE MERSEY AFTER BEING LAUNCHED. 

The new river gunboat “ Dragonfly’’ was launched from the Woolston Yard of Messrs. John I. Thornycroft at A new “Triton” class submarine, H.M.S. “ Trident,” was launched from Messrs. 

Southampton on December 8. The vessel, which was named by Lady Dent, was ordered by the Admiralty for Cammell Laird’s yard at Birkenhead on December 7. The naming ceremony was 

the Yangtze Flotilla and is specially notable for her protective armament and living accommodation. The performed by Mrs. Raikes, wife of Rear-Admiral | R. H. T. Raikes, who commands 

a - ” has a displacement of 585 tons and carries 4-in. guns. She is one of two shallow draught gunboats the submarine depot at Gosport. The “ Trident” has a displacement of 1090 tons 

which Thornycrofts are building. In a speech following the launch Sir John Thornycroft pointed out that the and will be armed with one 4in. gun and six 2i-in. torpedo-tubes. These sub- 


plating now used on modern tanks was first used on gunboats. ‘S. and G.) marines are officially described as the “ patrol” type for general service. (Topical.) 
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THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER PLACES A WREATH ON THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN 


WARRIOR AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE, PARIS: HERR VON RIBBENTROP SALUTING, WITH 
RAISED ARM, AFTER THE CEREMONY. (Planet). 





HERR VON RIBBENTROP AT THE RECEPTION HE GAVE AT THE GERMAN EMBASSY 
IN PARIS: THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER IN CONVERSATION WITH CORINNE 
LUCHAIRE, THE YOUNG FRENCH FILM-ACTRESS. (Planet.) 





THE CONCLUSION OF A MOMENTOUS’ VISIT WHICH MARKS A NEW STAGE IN FRANCO- 
GERMAN RELATIONS: HERR VON RIBBENTROP TAKING LEAVE OF M. BONNET, THE 
FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER, ON HIS DEPARTURE FROM PARIS. (Keystone.) 


Herr von Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Minister, arrived in Paris on December 6 and in the 
afternoon signed the Franco-German Declaration with M. Bonnet, the French Foreign Minister, at 
the Quai D’Orsay (a photograph of the ceremony was published in our issue of December 10). 
This was the chief purpose Py his visit, but, on the following day, he took the opportunity to 
have a series of conversations with M. Bonnet and then devoted the rest of the day to a round 
of ceremonies and sight-seeing. After placing a wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Warrior at 
the Arc de Triomphe, Herr von Ribbentrop visited the Goethe House, a German cultural organisa- 
tion, and then proceeded to the Louvre. He was later entertained to luncheon by the Comité 
France-Allemagne and in the evening was host at a reception given at the German Embassy to 
leading statesmen and other well-known personalities. The German Foreign Minister left Paris 
on December 8. On crossing the frontier he sent telegrams to M. Daladier, the French Prime 
Minister, and M. Bonnet, in which he expressed his satisfaction with the Declaration and his thanks 
for the cordial hospitality he had received. 
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HERR VON RIBBENTROP’S VISIT TO PARIS. 
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THE GERMAN NAVY'S FIRST AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


The first aircraft-carrier ever built for the German Navy was launched at Kiel on December 8 in the 
presence of Herr Hitler and Field-Matshal Géring. She was named the “ Graf Zeppelin” by Countess 
Hella von Brandenstein-Zeprelin, the daughter of the late Count Zeppelin. This vessel is the first of 
two aircraft-carriers, of which the second is Now building at Kiel. Although it was expected that these 
aircraft-carriers would be of revolutionary design, the “Graf Zeppelin” is similar to our own ships 
of this type and is not quite So large as the 22,000-ton “Ark Royal,” which is just going into service. 
It is believed that the ‘Graf Zeppelin” will house only forty aircraft as against the seventy which 
the “Ark Royal” will probably Carry, and the hundred, or more, machines carried by the 
American 19,900-ton “ Enterprise” and “Yorktown.” The “‘ Graf Zeppelin” has an estimated speed 
of 32 knots and is to be atmed with sixteen 5°9-in. guns and thirty anti-aircraft guns of various 
calibres. German experts visualise the use of these aircraft-carriers in the Atlantic in wartime. 





—s_ 

GERMANY’S FIRST AIRCRAFT-CARRIER LAUNCHED: THE 19,250-TON “GRAF ZEPPELIN ”’ 

MOVING DOWN THE WAYS AT KIEL, WATCHED BY HERR HITLER AND FIELD-MARSHAL 
GORING, WITH THE FLIGHT-DECK CLEARLY SEEN PROJECTING ABOVE. (S. and G.) 





Oe 
= . —— _ a 
TO PROVIDE AN OUTLET FROM THE NARROW SEAS FOR GERMAN NAVAL AIRCRAFT : 


THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘‘ GRAF ZEPPELIN,” WHICH SOME GERMAN EXPERTS VISUALISE 
AS OPERATING IN THE ATLANTIC, AFTER HER LAUNCH. (Wide World.) 
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THE ATTEMPT TO REACH EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE: A DRAMA OF THE SEA. 


4 @ 


STANDING-BY WHILE AN ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO TAKE OFF THE PRINCIPAL KEEPER, WHO WAS ILL: THE 
OFF EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE IN HEAVY SEAS. 


“ SATELLITE ”’ 


Heavy seas round the South coast recently were responsible for the isolation of many 
lighthouses and lightships. For instance, the keepers at the Bishop Rock Lighthouse, 
whose relief was three weeks overdue, had to have extra provisions hauled up to 
them on a rope from a small boat. Public attention was, however, centred on the 
Eddystone Lighthouse and the efforts made to establish contact with it. This was 
because naval watchkeepers on the breakwater fort at the entrance to Plymouth 
Sound picked up a message flashed by a hand-lamp from the lighthouse on December 8 


|. 


TRINITY HOUSE STEAMER 


stating that Principal Keeper Jordain was in need of medical treatment and requesting 
that he should be brought ashore. A tug prepared to put to sea, but was unable 
to leave Plymouth. On December 12 it was decided that the 491-ton Trinity House 
steamer “ Satellite’ should attempt the task of relieving Jordain. This vessel suc 
ceeded in getting within 500 yards of Eddystone Lighthouse and a motor-launch was 
lowered to enable a breeches-buoy to be rigged. The heavy seas, however, forced the 
launch to return to the “ Satellite,"’ and the attempt was temporarily abandoned. (G.P.U.) 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S “GREAT TREK” OF 1938. 


Celebrations lasting four days marked the centenary of the great Boer trek from the Cape to the 
hinterland of South Africa in 1838, in the course of which they defeated an overwhelming Zulu 
army at the battle of Blood River, in Natal. Relays of torch-bearers, each covering one mile of 
the 1094 miles from Cape Town to Pretoria, sped towards the huge camp, known as Voortrekker 
City. This camp, built three miles out of Pretoria, reproduced on a bigger scale the encampment 
of 10,000 Boers, which was saved by 460 intrepid horsemen from the attack of Dingaan’s 12,000 
Zulus one hundred years ago. Hundreds of Boer families travelled to Pretoria in ox-wagons, 
carrying with them their food supplies. Many of the men wore the corduroy trousers, flora! 
waistcoats, black pioneer jackets, and Boer hats of 100 years ago, and the women the print 
dresses and Dutch kappies. It was arranged that on Dingaan’s Day (December 16) a salute of 
eighteen guns should hail the sunrise over the camp, which held more than 100,000 people. A double- 
page colour illustration showing the Voortrekkers’ monument at Pretoria appears on pages 1156-1157. 





COMMEMORATING THE CENTENARY OF THE GREAT TREK FROM THE CAPE TO THE 
HINTERLAND OF SOUTH AFRICA: CAPE WAGONS LEAVING CAPE TOWN FOR PRETORIA. 


YK , } as 





INTERESTING DETAILS OF AN EXACT REPLICA OF A “ GREAT TREK” WAGON, MADE 
FOR THE CENTENARY: WITH FITTINGS INCLUDING THE BARREL UNDERNEATH FOR 
WATER; AND A TIN FOR WHEEL-GREASE, 





DESCENDANTS OF THE 1838 VOORTREKKER PIONEERS: PARTICIPATORS IN THE 
CENTENARY TREK; WITH WAGONS, CLOTHES AND GUNS THAT ARE EXACT REPLICAS 
OF THOSE OF THEIR FOREFATHERS, 
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THE PRINCESSES’ FRENCH DOLLS ON EXHIBITION. 


= 





AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE DOLLS PRESENTED TO PRINCESSES ELIZABETH AND 
MARGARET ROSE BY FRENCH CHILDREN, AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE: A MINIATURE 
CABIN-TRUNK (LEFT); AND THE DOLLS’ FANS AND TOILET REQUISITES. 





“FRANCE” (LEFT), A BLONDE, IN WALKING-OUT COSTUME; AND “ MARIANNE,” 
BRUNETTE, WEARING AN EVENING CLOAK IN ERMINE, VALUED AT TWO HUNDRED 
GUINEAS : DETAILS OF THE PRINCESSES’ DOLLS’ ELABORATE TROUSSEAUX. 








THE ASTONISHING VARIETY OF THE PRINCESSES’ DOLLS’ CLOTHES: A SELECTION 
INCLUDING PICTURE-HATS, A BRAIDED DRESSING-GOWN, A PARASOL, AND SHOES. 
Photographs, Central Press. 


“France” and “ Marianne,” the dolls presented to Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret by 
the children of France during the visit of the King and Queen to Paris, are now on exhibition 
to the public at St. James’s Palace, with their miniature sets of clothes. The proceeds will be 
devoted to the Princess Elizabeth of York Hospital for Children and to a French charity. The 
traditional French taste, workmanship and artistry have been exploited fully to make this 
gift a thing of beauty. Each doll has about forty dresses in her “ trousseau”"—made in 1938 
autumn fashions adapted from those of the best Parisian dressmakers. There are smocked baby 
frocks ; scarves patterned with designs of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs; fur coats of nutria, 
summer ermine, dcelot, grey broadtail; and a coat of Russian ermine. The dolls have also shoes 
of satin, crépe-de-Chine, and gold and silver, with matching handbags and gloves. The gift will 
form a historical memento of 1938 fashions, besides being a most attractive plaything for the 
Princesses. The exhibition, which is having a great success, will continue until December 24. 
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THE WONDERFUL COLOUR EFFECTS MADE POSSIBLE BY POLAROID: 
A PATTERN OF BRIGHT PRISMATIC HUFS AND THEIR COMPLEMENTARIES GIVEN BY SHEETS OF TRANSPARENT CELLULOSE TISSUE 
SANDWICHED AT RANDOM BETWEEN TWO SHEETS OF POLAROID. 


This illustration shows one of the more decorative applications of Polaroid, the precise complement—the greens becoming reds, the blues oranges, and so forth 
new material that polarises light passing through it, which is illustrated and The nearest approach to these bright prismatic hues in everyday life is provided 
discussed in this issue. The ingredients of this colourful ‘‘ abstract composition ' by the colours on soap-bubbles. Polareid is claimed to be the only commercial 
were several sheets of ordinary transparent cellulose tissue, such as is used to method of creating them. Using a device to rotate one of the Polaroid sheets, 
wrap up cigarette packages, sandwiched at random between two sheets of Polaroid it is possible to change the colour-scheme of the design to its complement four 
and placed over an electric light. For contrast, a copper disc was dropped in the times during each rotation. It is plain there may be a great opening for the 
middle. All these colours would be changed spectacularly if either of the Polaroid application of this principle in spectacular advertising displays and stage lighting 

* Fortune"’ Magazine 


sheets were rotated through 90 degrees, when each colour would change to its and even in interior decoration.— Reproduced by Court 
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COMMEMORATING THE GREAT ‘TREK OF 1838: AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OR 


This year South Africa commemorates the Centenary of the Great Trek or 


THE MONUMENT OVERLO 


defence adopted by the Voortrekkers 


when attacked by natives. The fagade | wh 
great migration of farmers from the Cape to the uncharted hinterland, a will depict in statuary a Voortrekker Mother protecting her children, while on wil 
movement which led to the opening up of the country that is now known as either side, in bas-relief, there will be Wildebeeste (South African Gnu), ton 
the Union of South Africa. As part of the ceremonies which it was arranged representing the perils of the wild. The interior will be a great commemorative wil 
should be held in Pretoria yesterday, the monument depicted above was Hall 100 ft. by roo ft. by 100 ft., wherein will be illustrated in sculptured in 
dedicated to those intrepid pioneers. Conceived on bold lines, to stand on a bas-relief 7 ft. high and 240 ft. long the principal incidents in the history of { est 
kopje some two miles south of Pretoria, it will take the form of a shrine the Great Trek, thirty-two in all. In the crypt will be placed the sarcophagus It 
within a laager of wagons, such a wagon-laager having been the method of E of the leader of the trek Piet Retief and — 


those of his small band of men be 


FroM THE Patntincs By C. E. TURNER 
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NT OVERLOOKING PRETORIA; AND OF THE ADVANCE OF THE VOORTREKKERS, THE ORIGINAL PIONEERS. 


fagade | who were massacred by the Zulu chief, Dingaan. The words on the sarcophagus expected that at least 150,000 people would attend the dedication ceremonies, 
vhile on | will be ‘‘We for thee—South Africa.’’ Space will also be provided for the the religious services of thanksgiving and the historical pageants —this being 
1 Gnu), tombs of prominent men who deserve well of South Africa. The monument the largest assembly in South Africa’s history. December 16 was chosen, as 
norative will be roofed by a dome representing a section of the globe, with South Africa it was upon this day one hundred years ago that the power of the Zulu 
ulptured | in bas-relief, on which will be indicated the route taken by the trekkers. The armies was finally broken by the Voortrekkers, and they vowed that “they 
Story of | estimated cost of the monument, which will be of stone, is £217,000. would raise a house to the memory of God’s name; and they would note the 
ophagus It will take some three years to complete. It was arranged that it should day of the victory in a book to make it known to posterity, in order that that 
of men be dedicated by three women, direct descendants of the Pioneers. It was day might be celebrated to the honour of God.’’ 


By C. E. TURNER CoPYRIGHT RESERVED.) 
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CIGARETTES 


| Remember — you can’t go wrong if you give cigarettes, 






especially if they’re Greys. Ask to see the gay Christ- 


mas gift boxes of these famous cigarettes. 


> 
‘ 





Greys sales are always mounting— 
It’s the quality that’s counting ! 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD., ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS IN PICTURES. 


IN MEMELLAND, WHERE THE RECENT ELECTIONS FORESHADOWED A NAZI REGIME: THE PORT 
OF MEMEL, CAPITAL OF THE AUTONOMOUS TERRITORY. (Wide World.) 


lis on December 11 
As when they last voted three years ago, the result of the election was not 


The inhabitants of the autonomous Memel territory in Lithuania went to the 
to elect a new b 

in doubt. The German Party, it was generally agreed, could rely on 
obtaining at least twenty-four of the twenty-nine seats. The German 
members, it is understood, will sit as National Socialists, and make 


IN PALESTINE : LOCAL VILLAGERS REPAIRING THE JERUSALEM- 
LYDDA RAILWAY WHICH HAD BEEN DAMAGED BY TERRORISTS. 


Interest in Palestine in this country has recently been centred upon the 
discussions which it is proposed to hold in London, probably in January. 
Invitations to attend these discussions have been accepted by the Govern- 
ments of Egypt, Irak, Saudi Arabia, ee ee and tne Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. Arab leaders deported to the Seychelles in October, 1937, are 
also being released so that they can attend. An outstanding recent event 
(Continued 

opposite. 


THE SUPREME CHAMPION OF THE KENNEL CLUB SHOW: THE COCKER 
SPANIEL EXQUISITE MODEL OF WARE. 
The closing day of the Kennel Club’s highly successful show at Olympia, saw the 
judging of the best of all the exhibits, which ended in the triumph of Mr. H. S. 
Lloyd’s cocker spaniel Exquisite Model of Ware. This had previously won the 
Lonsdale Cup for the best of its sex. (Fali.) 


AN ARMOURED TRAFFIC CONTROL “ PILL- BOX” ON 
A PALESTINE ROAD: POLICEMEN AND JEWISH SUPER- 
NUMERARIES OUTSIDE THE CONCRETE TOWER. 


DR. NEUMANN, FUHRER OF THE MEMEL KULTUR-VERBAND, A NATIONAL - SOCIALIST 
PARTY IN ALL BUT NAME, CASTING HIS VOTE IN THE RECENT ELECTION. (Keystone.) 


far-reaching demands on the Lithuanian Government. Dr. Ermst Neumann, after four years in penal 
servitude, returned to be Fiihrer of the Memel Germans and the first candidate on the Landlay list. 

He has organised his followers in a Kultur-Verband, which is, in all 
but name, a National-Socialist party. The members greet each other 
with the Nazi salute and the word “Heil!” 


A NEW POST BEING CONSTRUCTED AT AL-WALAJA TO PROTECT 
THE JERUSALEM-LYDDA LINE FROM TERRORISTS. 


as in Palestine was the surprising of a rebel “court” near Attil by British 

troops on December 8. Two “ judges,” messengers, and several litigants 

were found there. One of the photographs reproduced here shows repairs 

to railway tracks between Jerusalem and Lydda. In order to stop terrorists 

damaging the railway line, a military t is being erected on the hills 
near Al-Walaja, from which the railway track can be controlled. 


THE FUNERAL OF QUEEN MAUD OF NORWAY: THE SCENE DURING THE SERVICE 
ATTENDED BY THE DUKE OF KENT. 

The funeral of Queen Maud of Norway took place on December 8. The coffin stood in the Cathedral of Our Saviour at 

, draped with the Royal Standard, and bearing a single wreath. During the service, the Ki of Norway and the 

Crown Prince and Princess sat in the first on the right of the choir; and the King and een of Denmark and 

the Duke of Kent in the second pew. (Central Press.) 


IN THE CATHEDRAL, 
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WHEN THE JAPANESE ENCROACHED ON BRITISH TERRITORY AT HONG KONG. 
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_ SHELLED BY THE JAPANESE, WHO SUBSEQUENTLY ENTERED BRITISH TERRITORY 
AND OCCUPIED A MILITARY POST: THE BRITISH ROAD BRIDGE AT HONG KONG, 

















SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF CHINESE WHO FLED FROM THE JAPANESE OVER 








y THE HONG KONG BORDER INTO BRITISH TERRITORY: REFUGEES WITH THEIR & 

WITH A JAPANESE “ BLIMP’? OVERHEAD DIRECTING THE GUNS. 5 BUNDLES RESTING AT SHEUNG-SHUI, NEAR THE FRONTIER. 5 
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PATIENTLY WAITING THEIR TURN 








WHILE BREAD WAS 


DISTRIBUTED: A CROWD OF REFUGEES AT ONE OF 
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; WITH GAS-MASKS AT THE ‘ ALERT” POSITION : INDIAN 
# GUNNERS STANDING BY THEIR HOWITZER DURING 
MANGUVRES AT HONG KONG THIS MONTH. 


A SECTION OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS PREPARING FOR 
THE CENTRES OF THE EMERGENCY RELIEF COMMITTEE. 


ACTION DURING THE RECENT MANCUVRES. 





- 
HONG KONG’S DEFENCE AGAINST AERIAL ATTACK: es 
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= HOLDING A CONFERENCE AFTER THE J@PANESE ATTEMPT TO ENTER HONG , DISCUSSING THE FIRM ATTITUDE OF THE BRITISH AUTHORITIES: A _ PARTY 
KONG TERRITORY: BRITISH STAFF OFFICERS ON THE DISPUTED > OF JAPANESE OFFICERS HOLDING A CONFERENCE ON THE CHINESE SIDE OF 
# SHOWING DISCARDED CHINESE ARMS AND THE RAILWAY BRIDGE AFTER THEY HAD BEEN ORDERED TO WITHDRAW. 














BRIDGE ; 
EQUIPMENT ON EACH SIDE. 
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OLLOWING the fall of Canton, the 

Japanese troops began to occupy 
the area on the other side of the Hong 
Kong border, and, as a result, thousands 
of Chinese fled to British territory. 
In one day, 100,000 were estimated to 
have crossed the frontier, and when the 
bridge over the Shamchun River was 
closed by the police in an effort to 
establish some form of control, the 
terrified refugees crossed over by impro- 
vised plank bridges and rafts. The 
bridge was then. reopened. The Hong 
Kong Emergency Relief Council pro- 
vided food at several centres, and the 
Government hurriedly built encamp- 
ments, one of which was situated on 
the new Kamtin aerodrome. Chinese 
soldiers who retreated into Hong Kong 
were disarmed and interned at Fanling. 
On November 


of the Shamchun River were fired on 
with machine-guns. At one point the 
Japanese demanded the withdrawal of 
the British guard on a railway bridge, 
and stated that the British border was 
eight miles to the south. British officers 
produced maps showing the frontier of the 
leased territory, and told the Japanese 
to retire. After disputing for an hour 
they complied, and set up a machine- 
gun post on the Chinese side of the 
bridge. After a conference between 
Brigadier J. T. W. Reeve, commanding 
the Hong Kong Infantry Brigade, 
Lieut.-Colonel L. A. Newnham, and the 
Japanese commander, the incident was 
regarded as closed. Even in war propa- 
ganda the Japanese retain a certain 
sense of design, as the leaflet reproduced 
on this page shows! It was dropped 
from an aeroplane, with others, near the 
BEA EEE border of the Hong Kong territory. It 
A LEAFLET DROPPED FROM AN AEROPLANE NEAR THE reads : “ Stick this leaflet on your door 
KONG TERRITORY WHICH STATES: “ STICK THIS ON YOUR DOOR... so that everyone will know the Japanese 
AND YOU WILL BE SAFE.” are coming and you will be safe." 


26 a serious situation 
developed when Japanese troops entered 
British territory and British military 
posts and roads were shelled by Japanese 
batteries. Civilians on the British side 
(Continued opposite 
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JAPANESE WAR PROPAGANDA : 
BORDER OF HONG 
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(ABOVE.) THE AIR AS PARADE-GROUND FOR THE ROYAL AIR FORCE : 

HAWKER “FURIES "’ OF NO. 43 (FIGHTER) SQUADRON, IN THEIR NEW 

CAMOUFLAGE, FLYING IN PERFECT LINE-ABREAST FORMATION OVER 

THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND—A STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATING 

THE CONTROL POSSIBLE WITH THESE SINGLE-SEAT MACHINES, WHICH 
ARE EXTREMELY POPULAR FOR AEROBATICS. 


(RIGHT.) IN PERFECT ALIGNMENT : HAWKER “ FURIES" AS SEEN FROM 
BELOW WHEN FLYING IN LINE-ABREAST FORMATION—-MACHINES 
WHICH WERE AT ONE TIME CONSIDERED TO BE THE MOST EFFICIENT 
FIGHTING AIRCRAFT AND NOW TO BE SUPERSEDED BY THE LATEST 
AND FASTER TYPES, SUCH AS THE HAWKER “ HURRICANE."’ 
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DRILLING IN THE SKY: 
Hawker “Furies” in Perfect 


Line -abreast Formation 


over South England. 


oa striking photographs of Hawker ‘ Furies"’ of 

No. 43 (Fighter) Squadron flying in line-abreast 
formation over South England show that in the air, as 
on the ground, the R.A.F. has the same precision in drill 
as the Guards. The Squadron has been equipped with 
these machines since 1931, when they were considered to 
be the last word in fighting aircraft, but it is shortly to 
be re-equipped with later and faster types. Even to-day 
however, the Hawker ‘“ Fury” is extremely popular for 
aerobatics. It should be noted that the machines are 
painted with the new camouflage pattern. The ‘ Fury" 
is a single-seat interceptor fighter biplane powered with a 
Rolls-Royce ‘ Kestrel VI."’ supercharged engine, and 
it has a speed of 223 m.p.h. at 16,400 ft. The armament 
consists of two Vickers guns, mounted in the top cowling 
and firing through the air-screw. The ‘ Fury” can 
climb to 19,840 ft. in 86 min., and has a Service ceiling 
of 29,500 ft. The Yugoslav Government adopted the 
Hawker ‘‘ Fury "’ some time ago as a standard fighter and 
acquired a licence to build it. This machine is, however, 
powered with a Rolls-Royce “ Kestrel XVI."’ engine and 
has a speed at 16,400 ft. of 250 m.p.h. The importance 
of the Fighter in Home Defence is such that, although the 
“Fury "’ is undoubtedly an easily-manceuvred machine, it 
is being replaced by faster types, such as the Vickers- 
Supermarine “ Spitfire,"" which has a normal maximum 
speed exceeding 350 m.p.h., and the Hawker “ Hurricane,” 
both of which were exhibited in the Paris Aero Show. 


Puorocrapus By L.N.A. 






















MR. JAMES McNEILL. 
Formerly Governor-General 
of the Irish Free State. Died 
December 12; aged sixty- 
nine. After taking part in 
various Sinn Fein organisa- 
tions, was Chairman, Dublin 
County Council. First High 
Commissioner for the Irish 
Free State, in London, 1923. 


SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES. 
Sir Auckland’s offer of assis- 
tance has been accepted by 
Sir John Anderson, Minister 
of Civilian Defence, for the 
compilation of the National 
Register. He was Director 
of Recruiting and Minister 
of National Service during 
the war. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE: 


PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK. 
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MR. COLLEDGE LEADER. 
The well-known racing trainer 
who had trained for Lor 
Derby since 1934. 
December 9; aged fifty-five. 
Had previously trained for 
the late Lord Harewood and 
Mr. }. B. Leigh. Trained 


the classic winners Tide Way 
and hed. 


MR. CHARLES BOOTH. 
The prominent shipowner. 
Died December 9; aged 
seventy. Chairman, Alfred 
Booth and Company, the 
Booth Steamship Line. 
Chairman, the Bank of Liver- 
pool, 1916-1919, a 
the Mersey 

Harbour Board since 1924 
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ESTABLISHERS OF A NEW GLIDING ENDURANCE RECORD: 
HERREN BOEDIKER AND ZANDER. 


Two German sailplane pilots, named Boediker and Zander, estab- 
lished a new gliding record by remaining in flight for 50 hours 
15 minutes in their two-seater glider ‘‘ Deutschland.” Their 7, 
which took place over the a Nehrung, on the coast of t 
ia, finished on December 1 The two men are attached to 

the Rositten Sailplane School. 
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DR. HJALMAR SCHACHT. 
President, German Reichs- 
bank. Recently announced 
his intention to visit London 


would discuss the transfer of 
German i money to 
countries prepared to receive 





VICE-ADMIRAL G. LAYTON. 
Has been —— as Vice- 
Admiral mmanding the 
Ist Battle Squadron, and 
Second in Command Mediter- 
ranean Fleet as from January 
1939. He had previously 
been appointed Rear-Admiral 
commanding Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, in last August. 
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M. TATARESCU. 
It was announced on Decem- 
ber 9 that the appointment 
of M. Tatarescu as Rumanian 
Ambassador to France had 
received the agrément of the 


French Government. He is 
the first to hold the t of 
Rumanian Am or at 


Paris. 


M. MUNTERS. 
The Latvian Foreign Minister 
who has been visiting London. 
His programme included a 
reception by King George, 
and visits to the Prime 


Minister, Foreign Secretary 
and President of the Board 
of Trade. Also visited 
Vickers’ works at Barrow. 
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SIR G. CLARKE. MR. J. O. M. CLARK. 


THE MEMBERS OF 


The constitution of the Industrial Advisory Panel on Rearmament was announced by Mr. Chamberlain 
in the House of Commons on December 12. Its members are Sir Geoffrey Clarke, President of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain and Managing Director of the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company; Mr. O. M. Clark, Chairman of J. and P. Coats, the 
big cotton firm; Mr. J. S. Addison, the Managing Director of Courtaulds, the great rayon combine; 


MR. J. S. ADDISON. 
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SIR GEORGE BEHARRELL, 
THE ADVISORY PANEL ON REARMAMENT : 





———— 


BS 
FIELD-MARSHAL VON MACKENSEN’S EIGHTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY: THE VETERAN GERMAN 
COMMANDER CONGRATULATED BY HIS FAMILY. 
Great interest was recently aroused when it was learnt that the aged Field-Marshal von Mackensen 
had interceded with Herr Hitler on behalf of Pastor Niemoeller, the Protestant leader who has 
been in custody since July 1, 1937, for moving, preached consistently against the Nazification of 
the Church. It appears that he asked for Niemoeller’s release as a “ birthday present”; the 
request, however, was not granted. 
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MR. D’ARCY COOPER. MR. 


SIX PROMINENT LEADERS OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


Sir George Beharrell, Chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Company, and a former Chairman of 
Imperial Airways; Mr. F. D’Arcy Cooper, Chairman of Lever Brothers and Chairman of Mac- 
Fisheries; and Mr. Peter F. Bennett, President of the Federation of British Industries, a director 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, and head of Joseph Lucas (of Birmingham). The panel is to receive 
representations of defects or difficulties in the rearmament programme and to suggest remedial action. 


PETER F. BENNETT. 
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THE AIR MINISTER'S TOUR OF THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT 
WOOD INSPECTING A MOTOR AT THE ROLLS-ROYCE WORKS. 


Sir Kingsley Wood, the Air Minister, has been making a tour of aircraft works. In the 
course of this tour he made a statement in which he said that he was determined to gain 
first-hand information of the work entailed and the difficulties encountered. He is here seen 
: inspecting a large engine at the Rolls-Royce Aero works at Derby. Both the Supermarine 
i * Spitfire” and the Hawker “ Hurricane” fighters are powered with Rolls-Royce engines. 
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INDUSTRY : SIR KINGSLFY 
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Photographs by Topical, Elliott and Fry, Vandyk, Planet, Wide World, Lafayette, Barratt, Universal, Bassano, London News Agency, Art-Photo, and Keystone. 
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ON THE STEPPES ONE DRINKS KISSLYSCHTSCHY...* 7 





... WHEN ONE CAN’T GET : 








Schweppes : 


* Kisslyschtschy is described by intrepid drinkers as “ ; 

beer like sweet wort or treacle beer”... which is St v 

helpful to anyone who knows his treacle beer. But lately n 

there has been a marked swing-over, on the Steppes, to k 
Schweppes, which not only tastes better but is easier to 8 
pronounce. : i 

‘ 

WHEREVER YOU ARE... THE BEST CLASS BAR SERVES Scliweppes i 
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eAN OBSObETE -MVSICAL: - INSTRUMENT: 
THE ARCHLUTE OR THEORBO (I7°Gn 








NOTICE with great pleasure that Elgar’s music has 

occupied a very prominent place in the programmes 
during the last few weeks. Sir Adrian Boult has given 
‘* Falstaff’? at a Philharmonic Concert; Albert Sammons 
has played the violin concerto, and Sir Henry Wood wound 
up the first series of B.B.C. Symphony Concerts by devoting 
an entire programme to the ‘ Intro- 
duction and Allegro” for Strings, the 
’Cello Concerto and the First Sym- 
phony. So at least we may now feel 
reasonably sure that Elgar’s music is 
going to keep its place in the repertory 
to some extent. To what extent, it 
is, of course, too early to say, but at 
any rate Elgar’s music seems definitely 
to have survived the inevitable reaction 
after the surfeit of commemoration 
attendant on his death. 

Needless to say, it is not to be 
expected that the whole, or even the 
major portion, of Elgar’s considerable 
output will escape oblivion, for this 
has not happened even in the case of 
the greatest composers in musical 
history. Nor am [ aware of any in- 
dication that Elgar’s music has begun 
to occupy in the repertory of foreign 
countries even a portion of that place 
which has so markedly been denied him. 

This indifference to Elgar outside 
England is a fact which cannot be 
denied or altogether explained away. 
An unbiased observer must, I think, 
recognise that it indicates a certain 
limitation of his genius. The ingenious 
explanation sometimes put forward 

’ that it is due to a fundamental, almost 
aggressive, English quality in his music, 
of which the English themselves were 
not fully conscious, will not hold water. 
Nobody could be more typically, 
more uncompromisingly German than 
Brahms, more Italian than Verdi, more 
French than Gounod, yet all these 
composers in their different ways have 
won universal allegiance. 
perhaps, to win universal allegiance 
without being a very great composer, 
but I doubt if it is possible to be a 
very great composer and not win 
universal allegiance. At any rate, I 
cannot call any such to mind. So 
that, with the best will in the world, 
I] am unable to see Elgar occupying 
a place in the front rank. 

This perception of Elgar’s limita- 


** DON 


tions in no wise connotes blindness 
to his outstanding qualities. Elgar, 
of course, waS a great composer. 


Whether he was one of the three 
greatest composers of his time I am 
not sure, though in my _ personal 
preference he ranks indubitably above 
Richard Strauss, to whom such an 
honour is conventionally attributed. 
But I am sure that he was one of 
the three greatest musicians—a dis- 
tinction which perhaps requires a few 
words of explanation. In nearly all 
his work—of the second as well as of 
the first rank—Elgar’s technical ability 
is absolutely of the first order; his 
power of writing for the orchestra 
would alone entitle him torank among 
the greatest masters, for he has achieved 
sonorities that are wholly individual, 
while his sureness of touch never fails. 
Moreover, he possesses a constructional 
sense unparalleled among English, and 
exceptional even among the greatest 
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A BENEDICTINE MONK WHO DID MUCH TO REFORM & SYSTEMATISE MUSIC : 
Gutdo B ‘AREZZO EXPLAINING THE NAMES HE GAVE TO THE NOTES OF THE SCALE. 











CARLOS,” 


in English before its production at Sadler’s Wells. 
of Spain, for the young Elizabeth de Valois of France, who is forced into marriage with his father. 
scene is in the garden, where Don Carlos’s amour is treacherously laid bare by the jealous Princess Eboli. The 


It is possible, last of three performances of “Don Carlos” at Sadler’s Wells took place yesterday, December 16; but 


GREAT AUTO-DA-FE 
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THE CHARM OF MUSIC. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON ELGAR; A GREAT COMPOSER.—By FRANCIS TOYE. 


Most people will grant that the level of Elgar’s inspira- 
tion was decidedly unequal. In making this statement 


I am not thinking of admittedly popular works of the 
** Salut d’Amour ”’ and ** Pomp and Circumstance ’”’ variety, 
which, as a matter of fact, seem to me admirable specimens 
of a kind to which all composers, more or less, have 





AT SADLER’S WELLS—THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF THE 


another will be given on January 11. 





LADY OF 


OPERA IN ENGLISH: 
KING PHILIP (RONALD STEAR ; CENTRE) BANISHES COUNTESS AREMBERG (MURIEL RAE, CURTSEYING) 
FOR BREACH OF HER DUTY IN LEAVING THE QUEEN (JEANNE DUSSEAU) ALONE WITH DON CARLOS, 
“Don Carlos,” one of the finest of Verdi’s operas, has been neglected in this country, and had never been heard 
The story concerns the love of Don Carlos, son of Philip II. 


ATOCHA, IN MADRID: 
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| OBSOLETE: THE REGAL. A PORTABLE ORGAN 
WHICH MIGHT BE CARRIED IN PROCESSIO! 








There are magnificent passages 


even mag 
nificent movements—in all of them, especially in the Violin 
Concerto ; but, viewed as entities, they are not, I think, 
even the best of Elgar’s compositions, much less classifiable 


Concertos. 


among the best compositions of our time. Exaggerated 
praise of these works in particular has, perhaps, been largely 
responsible for that foreign denigration 
of Elgar’s music in general already 
referred to. 

To my mind there is no doubt at 
all as to what are really the best of 
Elgar’s compositions—-the ‘“‘ Enigma ” 
Variations (the finale perhaps excepted), 
the Introduction and Allegro for Strings 
the symphonic study, *‘ Falstaff,’ 
“The Dream of Gerontius,”’ and less 
certainly, the ‘‘ Cockaigne ’’ Overture. 
The word * masterpiece ”’ is notoriously 
overworked nowadays, but I would not 
hesitate to apply it to them. * Falstaff ”’ 
and ‘* The Dream of Gerontius ”’ are not, 
perhaps, so perfect as entities, but the 
qualitative level of both is so marked, 
the former as regards colour and 
peageantry, the latter as regards 
musical intensity, that they will all, 
I feel increasingly confident, keep the 
important place in the musical repertory 
that they so well deserve. For here, 
at any rate, Elgar’s inspiration has 
combined with his always consummate 
workmanship to achieve something 
very near perfection. 

By the time these lines are in print 
the Sunday Concerts at Covent Garden 
will temporarily have come to an end, 
though they will, of course, be resumed 
in January, when music begins to shine 
again after the Christmas eclipse. I 
shall, I know, be voicing the gratitude 
of hundreds of music-lovers in paving 
tribute to the excellence of these con 
certs. Not improbably they constitute 
the best series of Sunday Concerts that 
have ever been given in London, and 
they perform a most valuable service. 
I have often had occasion, here and 
elsewhere, to stress the importance of 
boldness and enterprise in making up 
the programmes of the great symphony 
concerts, the danger of permitting our 
musical outlook to become merely 
static. The symphony concert, or some 
other concert specially arranged, re 
mains the proper field for exploration 
of new or unfamiliar music. It is the 
most itnportant field, but it is not the 
only one. What may be classified as 
routine concerts also have their proper 
place in the scheme of musical affairs. 

Here the vast body of the musically 
inclined can satisfy their tastes. With 
out any pretension to curiosity or 
eclecticism, they are thus enabled to 
hear the standard works, to make music, 
as it were, part of the round of their 
everyday life. Briefly speaking, their 
ideal is ‘‘ to go and hear some music ’ 
rather than to go and hear any piece 
of music in particular rhis is not, 
perhaps, an ideal popular in musicologi 
cal circles, but it has always existed 
and it always will exist. Provided it 
is not exclusive to the detriment of 
every other ideal, it is wholly legitimate 
Wherefore, since the demand for routine 
concerts remains constant, the standard 
of their excellence must always be a 
matter of importance. I find it difficult 
to believe that the standard of excel 
lence obtaining at the Beecham Sunday 


The above 


DON CARLOS 


SCENE, SET OUTSIDE OUR 
DAVIES) BEGS TO BE ALLOWED TO AID THE CAUSE OF THE 
A GESTURE WHICH LEADS TO HIS BEING IMPRISONED BY THE 


Standing on the steps on the right in this scene are the King, the Queen, and Don Carlos’s friend Rodrigo, 
Marques de la Posa, who is afterwards killed in attempting to help him to escape (Redvers Llewellyn) 


foreign, composers. Further, he seems THE 
to have been peculiarly endowed with (TUDOR 
the capacity to make his ideas, what- 
ever their value in themselves, glow 
with the maximum of intensity. Some 
body once said of Elgar’s music that 
it was like a motor-car in perfect running order, whereas 
the music of most of his contemporaries—especially his 
English contemporaries suggested motor-cars sometimes 
apparently superior in power and design, but too frequently 
handicapped by engine or carburettor trouble. In other 
words, if and when Elgar’s music leaves something to be 
desired, it is in inspiration, never in workmanship 


SUFFERING NETHERLANDS, Concerts at Covent Garden could easily 


GRAND INQUISITOR be raised 


of the various works are infrequent, and 


Even mediocre performances 


very often we have had performances of 
superlative excellence that would do 
credit to any concert anywhere. For this, needless to say 
we have to thank the technical perfection to which Beecham 
has brought the London Philharmonic Orchestra and their 
exceptionally wide repertory, for concerts of this nature 
must, of course, be given with a minimum of rehearsals 
I can only express the hope that Londoners realise how 
fortunate they are in enjoying 


condescended at one time or another. I am thinking rather 
of the inequalities shown in certain of his more ambitious 
works, which admirers with more enthusiasm than judgment 
have endeavoured to persuade the world to accept as 
masterpieces of the highest order, worthy to rank with the 
products of Beethoven or Brahms. Such are, 
typically, the two symphonies and the Violin and ’Cello 


choicest 
such programmes 
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By IVOR BROWN. 
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OLD AND NEW COMEDY. 


SEEMLY and a charming piece of centenary cere- 
monial occurred on a recent Sunday night, when 
the Repertory Players, by arrangement with Mr. Bronson 
Albery, revived ‘‘ The Two Roses.” This was one of 


the many successful pieces written by the well-known 
manager’s father, James Albery, who was born in 1838. 
It was produced at the Vaudeville Theatre in 1870, and it 



























‘* PRAITOR’S GATE,” THE PLAY ABOUT SIR THOMAS MORE, 
AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE : MORE (BASIL SYDNEY ; 


SEATED) CONFRONTED BY ARCHBISHOP CRANMER, LORD 
NORFOLK, AND THOMAS CROMWELL, WHO SEEK TO FORCE 
HIM TO RECOGNISE HENRY VIII.’S- DIVORCE. 


In “Traitor’s Gate” Sir Thomas More is seen in conflict with 

Henry VIII. and his Government over the King’s divorce. The last 

scenes are set in the Tower, ‘vhere More meets his end. Frank Moore 

plays Cranmer, Charles Carson Norfolk, Julien Mitchell Cromwell, 

and Michael Martin-Harvey Dr. Wilson, More’s friend (seen on the 
right). (Photographs by Angus McBean.) 


provided the young Henry Irving, who was also born in 
1838, with a part which he made famous—that of Digby 
Grant, a cadging, pretentious fellow, who begins the play 
on the level of Dickens’s Montague Tigg, a borrower of half- 
crowns, and rises to a short-lived glory of £10,000 a year. 

In 1870 young women played croquet and also, more 
surprisingly, talked about the acquisition of votes. (The 
voice of John Stuart Mill had been heard even in that 
section of the land where Digby Grant lived on his debts 
and his daughters kept house by some sort of financial 
magic.) In those days young men in love, as we can guess 
from the character of Jack Wyatt, were given to being 
unquenchably sententious. Any occasion seems to suit 
this young gentleman for raising his voice and his straw 
hat and laying down the law, preferably about the ways 
of nature, providence and the like. If the actors had 
been at all concerned to play for laughs, Mr. Wyatt could 
have created mirth on the scale and of the type recently 
bestowed by a hilarious public on the melodramatic speeches 





‘* THE RIVALS"? GIVEN AT THE OLD VIC: THE 
OLD SERVANT (FRANK TICKLE), WHO IS CONFRONTING CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE (ANTHONY 


DUEL 


QUAYLE) ; WITH O'’TRIGGER (ANDREW 


Sir Anthony Absolute (Lewis Casson), Lydia Languish 


of “ Young England.” But the actors, quite properly, 
play ‘The Two Roses” with respect. They 
abjured the easy guffaw. Mr. Godfrey Kenton gallantly 
played Wyatt and delivered his elegant ‘* bromides "’ with 
a commendably solemn face. 


chose to 


INTERRUPTED BY 


CRUICKSHANK) SEEN 
The other characters seen here are (I. to r.) Faulkland (André Morell), Julia (Meriel Forbes), 
(Hermione Hannen), 
(Ellen Compton), and Bob Acres (Alec Guinness). 





Now, while we may have been astonished to see with 
what pomposity James Albery would invest his young 
hero, we were more pleasurably surprised by the sharpness 
of flavour in the dialogue. The opening scene, between 
Digby Grant and one of his women creditors, had a direct- 
ness and a crispness of wit which could not have’ been 
bettered. The dramatist “ placed’? Digby in a phrase or 
two and the play was started with no hesitant explanations 
but with a comedy “ sequence” of the 
first order. The later plot, which en- 
ables Digby to inherit mysterious 
wealth and then disinherits him by 
suddenly producing the real heir, was 
simply theatre - stuff which defeats 
modern efforts to swallow or digest it. 
Did the adult playgoers of 1870 swallow 
this kind of thing with any relish or 
excitement, or did they just put up 
with it as a peg on which were hung 
some pretty and some laughable per- 
formances ? 

The theatre is a place of conven- 
tions, and the next generation is often 
surprised that the past one could endure 
the kind of pretences which it apparently 
did. But it, in turn, is ridiculed by 
posterity because it accepted its own 
brand of absurdities. So possibly the 
conventional plot of ‘‘ The Two Roses” 
seemed logical and sensible to 1870, 
while it seems childish to 1938. The 
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SIR THOMAS MORE WITH HIS FAMILY, 


DAUGHTER, PEG CLEMENT (MARGARETTA SCOTT), 


AND 


point is that people in 1978 will 
certainly be marvelling at our 
acceptance of conventions. Per- 
haps they will select for particular 
ridicule our delight in the clipped, 
slangy, monosyllabic dialogue of 
the Noel Coward type of comedy, 
which, in the interests of natural- 
ism, has knocked all the richness 
and style out of theatrical writing. 
It seems to me to be as likely, 
even as certain, as anything can 
be, that “‘ flowers of speech” will 
again bedeck the stage. Audiences 
will crave once more for a little 
of the eloquence which, whenever 
it now appears, is denounced as 
unreal, literary and stagey. Why 
should not stage-talk be “ stagey”” 
yet again and literature—i.e., 
style—be reintroduced to the 
texts of the drama ? 

Meanwhile we have developed 
a method of acting which is very 
different from that of the mid- 
Victorians, very different even 
from that of the Edwardians. 
Modern players, working on 
naturalistic dialogue, use quiet, 
naturalistic, unforced methods. I 
cannot say, except by report, what 
methods Irving used: I never saw 
him. But I have seen many of his 
contemporaries and I have read a 
great deal about him. From that it seems obvious to me that 
he would have played Digby Grant with far more colour, 
more stress, more business and facial play than Mr. Cecil 
Parker brought to it. Mr. Parker was perfectly right, 
I think, to go his own subdued way. He could very well 
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argue that, if he attempted an essay in the Irvingite 
manner, he would only make a fool of himself. He may have 
been too modest. Possibly he might have carried it off 
brilliantly. But the whole production was keyed down to 
modern methods of actuality. Mr. Edmund Gwenn also 
kept his part on a tight rein. The actor who seemed 
nearest to the older, more flamboyant way of doing things 
was Mr. Lloyd Pearson, who is elsewhere giving so robustly 
amusing a performance in Mr. Priestley’s farce ‘“‘ When 
We Are Married.” 

Acting now is far faster than it used to be: it assumes 
that the audience can take a point and need not have it 
rammed home. The veterans used to show us that “ busi- 
ness ’’ was ‘business.”” When Albert Chevalier played 
Old Eccles in ‘‘ Caste ” it took him about a couple of minutes 
just to light his pipe. He had thought out some amusing 
dalliance, and dally he did. I would wager that Irving 
took about twice as long as Mr. Cecil Parker to play Digby 
Grant ; that he elaborated expression, gesture and “ business” 
of all kinds. The same, I would hazard, occurred with the 
comedy part of Our Mr. Jenkins. Rightly or wrongly, 
we have become extremely intolerant of such emphasis 
and embroidery. A. B. Walkley once described Irving’s 
attack on his audience as an entry into battle with 
drums beating and banners flying. Ilis successors have 
no such bravery. They slip into our attention without 
a flourish or a martial note. 

M. Saint-Denis has recently produced ‘* Twelfth Night ” 
at the Phoenix Theatre, and in his direction you tind much 
confirmation of these views about the contrasted pace and 
style of the various generations. We had become accus- 
tomed to quite dilatory handling of 


the familiar fun in this piece. We 
looked for great play with barrel 
and cup: the wine from the wood 


would be long in drawing, and Sir 
Toby would fully live up to his family 
name. Aguecheek would be capering 
hd and squealing to the top of his bent. 
Admittedly, we grew a little tired of 
his antics. 

a Now, in the new production at the 
Phoenix, the fun is taken, very 
modernly, at racing speed and _ the 
customary comicalities have been 
sloughed away. There is much to be 
said for this: we do not want only 
“traditional business,” especially in a 
piece so often revived. On the other 
hand, if you are going to cut out the 
old fun it is important to invent and 
to insert some at least that is new. 
On this score the Phoenix production 
is deficient. True, Mr. Michael Redgrave 
gives a wonderfully fresh performance 
of Sir Andrew, but the texture of the 


comedy scenes remains rather thin. 
That is the danger of the modern 
method. We are so frightened of 


labouring the obvious that we become 
frightened of labour altogether. We 
so vigorously cut away what seems to 
be dead tissue in the comedy ‘ business ”’ 
that we are apt to cut the living flesh 
with it and leave nothing in its place. 


« oa 
TWELFTH NIGHT,” AT THE PHCENIX: PEGGY ASHCROFT 
AS VIOLA AND ESMOND KNIGHT AS ORSINO IN M. SAINT 
DENIS’S DELIGHTFUL PRODUCTION, 
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Storm over the Cheviots 


REAT or small, the Englishman when troubled in his mind, seeks easement and 

reflection in the Countryside. For there is a peace about our land like that of 
ripe old age. All has been known it seems, all suffering, all joy, till laughter and tears 
alike take second place. To give ourselves awhile to her rough heart, to spend ourselves 
in play about her knees, is to be purged of self-made fears and face the world again 
clear-eyed and comforted. And if at the day’s tired end, you raise a golden 
Worthington, here is one more communion ‘twixt your land and you—for this, too, is of 


England’s nurture, worked by your elders’ cunning for your succour and your strength. 


... by Worthington 
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[T' is the fashion in right-thinking circles to look 
down one’s nose at many eighteenth-century and 
all nineteenth-century Chinese works of art. Not 
having the kind of nose easily adaptable to 
this manceuvre—and, indeed, a disdainful sniff 
can produce the same impression—I prefer 
to ignore the time factor altogether, and judge 
any given piece on its intrinsic merits. The 
point is that whereas the general standard of 
skill, and more especially of taste, in China 
becomes as Victorian as anything in Victorian 
England by the 1850’s,a remnant of the great 
tradition lingers and sometimes produces 
remarkably fine results. Such a _ flowering 
of past glories seems to me visible in the 
piece of carved coral illustrated in Fig. 1. 
This makes no pretence to any great age— 
it is supposed to have been made for the late 
Empress Dowager of ill-omened memory—but 
it has all the exquisite, dainty, rather shallow 
charm of eighteenth-century sentiment, plus a 
particular virtue which it shares with much 
older and much greater sculpture: that is—and 
I suggest this virtue is one of major import- 
ance if we wish to enjoy works of art of this 
sort—it exhibits a proper sense of the material 
of which it is made. Bad art takes a lump of 
stuff—stone, or silver, or what not—and tortures 
it into a shape for which it is not fitted ; 
good art takes a lump and coaxes and caresses 
it almost as a first-class horseman feels his 
horse’s mouth on a snaffle bit. So, as a sen- 
sitive wood-carver uses the grain of the wood 
to give movement and texture and form to 
his figure, the man who made this piece out 
of a fragment of coral saw at once how the 
natural shape of the rough lent itself to his 
conception. Note how the flowing sleeve of 
the lady moves outwards and upwards until it 
merges in the pattern of the branch on the 
right ; how the lady herself is as much a part 
of the plant as ever was Daphne of the laurel 
in the classical story ; how cleverly the head of 
the phoenix and its tail combine with the lady’s 
draperies, and the rhythm of the branches con- 
veys an impression of movement. The thing 
betrays its period by its pretty sentiment, 


I. 





2, CHINESE CARVING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY : 
A GROUP OF MOUNTAINS WITH TREES, FIGURES AND A DEER, IN SOAPSTONE., 


which is not the sentiment either of an age of faith 
or of the grand manner; but its method is that of 
all good sculptures of whatever age—the taming, 
rather than the shattering, of natural forms. The 
coral still grows up sweetly and normally from its 
base ; take any similar piece of coral, half-close your 
eyes, and you can see the Queen of the Western 
Heavens riding on her phoenix through all etern- 
ity the movement, in short, 1s 
material 


implicit in the 


No, this is not high-faluting criticism, but plain com 
mon sense: how our own mediaval sculptors felt when 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


they gazed at a block of ivory or wood and wondered 
what to do with it. You remember the phrase from 
the Bible: “I see men as trees walking’’ ? That 
was a blind man recovering his sight. The artist in 


thirteenth-century France (shall we say?) saw a tree, 
and -behold, its trunk and branches became a Madonna 
and Child—and that's all there is to it : he worked 
at his block of wood accordingly. 





DEPICTING HSI WANG MU, QUEEN OF THE WESTERN HEAVENS, 


A 


BRUSH-REST, IN THE FORM OF 


The other two 
carvings _ illus- 
trated (both 
eighteenth - cen- 
tury works) also 
exhibit a _ nice 
sense of the in- 
herent quality 
of the material 
of which they 
are made, but 
from the nature 
of things are 
less cunning 
adaptations of 
natural forms. 
A piece of soap- 
stone is more 
readily adapted 
to any shape ; 
with coral the 
main elements 
of form— 
branches, etc.— 
are immutable. 
Soapstone is 
sometimes mis- 
taken for jade: 
it should not be, for apart from differences of 
specific gravity and chemical composition, it is 
much softer, not so cold to the touch, and 
has a smooth, somewhat oily surface—in short, 
it feels like soap. Fig. 2 is as pleasant an 
example as one can find, and is wholly Chinese in 
conception—no other people demanded so simple 
and delicate a utensil for the writing-table, for this 
is a scholar's brush-rest. 


(64 in. long.) 


For some extraordinary 
reason we Western barbarians generally become 


enthusiastic over the more obvious manifestations of 


Chinese art 


large figures, for instance, or green and 
rose porcelain 


RIDING 
ON A PHGENIX: A CHINESE CARVING IN PINK CORAL BELIEVED TO HAVE 


BEEN MADE FOR THE LATE DOWAGER EMPRESS. (13 1/1. high.) 


“ KWANYIN, THE GODDESS OF MERCY”: 
CENTURY CARVING IN SOAPSTONE. 


but ignore the quiet little sober pieces 


which are the essence of the Chinese spirit. This 
thing is light brown, with the darker veins cleverly 
used to indicate recessions, trees, rocks, etc, and in it 
a whole world of natural beauty is indicated (I almost 
wrote ‘‘ made manifest’’) by the simplest means. In 
one corner a deer is lying down, beneath the great 
tree in the centre two little figures are seated on the 
ground at a low table, and an impression of great 
depth, even of mystery, is created by the 
entrance to a cave. The literally-minded will 
remark, perhaps, that this isn’t a cave, but a 
small hole cut in a lump of soapstone ; I reply 
that through it one can wander into unplumbed 
depths of the living rock and — if further 
provoked—that the little man on the right of 
the table is none other than Kubla Khan decree- 
ing his stately pleasure-house in Xanadu. 


Fig. 3 is also pretty good of its kind, and 
perhaps more immediately understandable, for 
the lady is Kwanyin, Goddess of Mercy, whom 
some Europeans wrongly identify with the 
Virgin, a conception foreign to Chinese notions. 
She is not a mother, but she gives children. 
She idealises all the finest qualities of women, 
and she is infinitely compassionate and merciful. 
What says the book ‘‘ The Lotus of the Good 
Law ” ?—“‘ Though there were countless millions 
of creatures in the universe, all suffering from 
the miseries of human life, they need but 
invoke this name of Kwanyin; the goddess, 
immediately perceiving the sounds of the voice 
so pronounced, shall deliver them all, be it 
from fire, sharp swords, raging torrents, thunder 
and lightning, venomous snakes, wild beasts, 
prison, robbers, enemies, and demons of all 
kinds.’ All the more strange that she seems to 
have come to China from India via Tibet, where 
she was a male, not a female, deity, with 
eleven heads and a thousand arms. By the 
twelfth century A.D, she was firmly estab- 
lished as a woman in the hearts of the Chinese. 
Her chief shrine is the Island of P’u-t’-o, and 
I am informed that her image is still there—an 
image that came from Tibet so inadequately 
dressed in lotus-leaves that the monks were 
shocked and clothed her in a fine silk cloak. 
She is also identified with a legendary princess, 
Miao-shen, who was executed for disobedience 
by her father, went down to Hades, and so 
comforted the damned that the registrar of 
the underworld petitioned the ruler of Hell to 





(10 in. high.) 


Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. John Sparks, 128, Mount Street, W.1 


release her, on the ground that as long as she 
remained all the sinners suffering punishment forgot 
their pain and were filled with joy. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. 





CONCERNING BUGS. 


Y choice of ‘‘ bugs ’’ to-day may seem a somewhat 
unpleasant theme, but it is well, at times, to 
grasp the nettle 
and make an 
attempt to learn 
a little more 
about creatures 
which have 
deservedly an 
evil reputation, 
especially so in 
the case of 
that revolting 
creature’ the 
bed-bug. But if, 
by its evil ways, 
it has been 
placed outside 
the pale of 
pleasing con- 
versation, the 
same cannot be 
said of hosts of 
its relations, 
near and remote. 
The bed-bug, we 
may imagine, 
like some human 
malefactors, 
might claim ‘“‘we 
must live some- 
how.” And in I. A SPECIES WHICH SPENDS ITS 
Hits ite we WHOLE EXISTENCE ON THE SUR- 
s FACE OF THE OPEN SEA: THE 
find the key to FEMALE OF THE OCEAN WATER-BUG 
the mystery of (HALOBATES), CARRYING EGGS. 
the lives of Most of the members of the tribe spend 
many others of their whole existence on the. surface of 
nature’s ‘‘crimi- the ocean, hundreds of miles from land, 
nal classes.”’ but some occasionally come shorewards 
For this is in and have even been found on land. 
the struggle for 


existence, based, originally, on quite 





inoffensive 
means of obtaining a livelihood, but which, owing 
to force of circumstances, has brought them into 


conflict with man’s well-being. This unmentionable 
insect, which has so disastrously fallen from grace, 
is but one out of a host of some 30,000 species labelled 
by the man of science as ‘“ bugs.”’. Though they 
display a most surprising diversity of form and colora- 
tion all are alike in having the mouth-parts adjusted 
for sucking either the juices of plants or the blood 
of the higher animals. And on this account many 
have become pests to the farmer and gardener as well 
as disseminators of disease among mankind. 

Now it is very obvious that I cannot survey so 
vast a multitude in the space ofa single essay. Hence, 
I shall confine myself to the almost incredible diversity 
it presents in the matter of form and colour, to which 
I have alluded. For here, in this one group, we find 
a striking manifestation of the extreme plasticity of 
living bodies, sometimes to be traced to adjustments 
brought about by the choice 
of food, and sometimes to 
agencies at present veiled in 
mystery, probably because so 
little is known of the life- 
history of most of the more 
remarkable types, which now 
seem to be no more than 
vagaries of growth. 

Let me begin with those 
strange creatures, the ocean 
water-bugs (Halobates) (Fig. 1), 
whose long, slender legs have 
come into being by adjust- 
ments enabling them to walk 
on the surface-film of the 
water. But more than this. 
They are among the most 
remarkable of living insects, 
because they do not touch 
dry land during the whole of 
their existence, which is spent 
on the ocean wastes of water, 
hundreds of miles from land. 
During stormy weather they 
probably take shelter below 
the surface, for they have been 
observed to dive with ease. 
They apparently feed on the 
juicy bodies of jelly-fish and CURIOUSLY LEG-LIKE 
small dead fishes floating USED 
at the surface. The general 


2 





2. A SPECIES IN WHICH THE MALE SHOWS 
ANTENNA, 
FOR GRASPING 
FRESH-WATER RHEUMATOBATES (MALE). 


appearance of these remarkable creatures is seen in 
the adjoining photograph showing a female carrying 
her eggs. But it would seem that sometimes, at 
any rate, they are deposited on such flotsam and 
jetsam as may occur floating on the sea, for a 
feather was picked up by an Italian ship which was 
covered by Halobates’ eggs in an advanced stage of 
development. | 

There are 
altogether some 
fifteen species of 
Halobates and 
one or two of 
these are known 
not only to 
approach the 
shore but, 





3. A REMARKABLE SPECIES OF BUG 
OF WHOSE HABITS NOTHING IS 
KNOWN : PTILOCNEMUS SIDNICUS— 
ONE OF A SMALL FAMILY OF TWENTY- 
FIVE SPECIES, ALL WITH STRANGELY 
FEATHERED ANTENN#-AND HEAVILY 
FEATHERED LEGS. 


occasionally, to be found on 
land. We find a further clue 
to the origins of this strange 
mode of life among species of 
the allied genus, Halobatodes, 
which have been found in fresh 
water in India, and others 
in estuaries at Port Darwin. 
Finally, we may study very 
striking differences in the forms 
assumed by these “water-bugs”’ 
in the occupants of our own 
ponds and ditches, such as 
Nepa, the water-scorpion, the 
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Continued.| 

water-boatman, and the pond-skater, Gerris (Fig. 5), for example. These 
native species, at our very doors, so to speak, have never been intensively 
studied for the purpose of discovering, if possible, the agencies which 
have brought about such very divergent. types. Here is a piece of 
investigation well worth while. It may well turn out that their very wide 
differences of form are, in large measure, due to differences in their 
choice of food, and the consequent differences in the mode of feeding ; 
but idiosyncrasies in the qualities of their tissues may also have played 
a not unimportant part. 

Diverse as these several species of our water-bugs may be in the matter 
of shape, they are far surpassed in that bizarre-looking fresh-water species, 
Rheumaiobates bergrothi, shown in Fig. 2, which is found in regions so far 
apart as North America and the West Indies. The modification of the last 
two pairs of legs is indeed striking. The long pair are evidently used 
as oars. But, as yet, apparently nothing can be said as to the singular form 

of the hindmost pair, with 
: their curiously thickened 
= bases. The antennz in the 
males have been trans- 
formed into grasping organs 
for holding the females. 
Asa result, they have taken 
on the appearance of a 
pair of legs! The curious 
tufts of hairs on the inner 
surfaces of the two strange- 
looking hinder pairs of legs 
are probably not mere 
‘ornaments,’ but rather 
are aids to some peculiar 
mode of swimming, which 
would also account for 
what appears to be a 
“streamlined ’’ body. It 
may be remembered that 
our water-boatman (Noto- 
necta) has the hinder pair 
of legs greatly enlarged 
for swimming, and, along 
the hinder margin, they are 
fringed with hairs. It also 
has small tufts of hair 
at the hinder end of the 
body which probably form 
part of the apparatus for 
collecting air for breathing, 
4. HAVING STRANGE, LEAF-LIKE EXPANSIONS ON . : 
THE HIND-LEGS, WHICH PROBABLY HARMONISE which is done from the 
WITH THE BRIGHT FLOWERS AMONG WHICH THE surface of the water. 
CREATURE LIVES: THE TROPICAL AMERICAN LAND- As showing the very 
BUG DIACTOR BILINEATUS, OF VIVID COLORATION. striking contrasts in the 
form of the body among 
these “ bugs,’’ even where the mode of life is precisely similar, we may 
turn to Corixia, which, though very closely related to Notonecta, yet bears 
a very close likeness to many water-beetles, creatures of a totally different 
ancestry. It has, however, two pairs of swimming legs, the hindmost being 
relatively larger and broader than in Notonecta and having a more 
extensive fringe of hairs. It swims back-upwards, like a_ water-beetle, 
which Notonecta will also 
do on occasions, though for 
no more than a few strokes. 
Again, Notonecta has a long, 
stiletto-like piercing proboscis 
which it uses for sucking 
the blood of fishes, while in 
Corixia this weapon is short 
and used only for sucking 
the juices of water - plants. 
The fact that the breathing 
apparatus in these two insects, 
living side by side in the same 
pond, is markedly different, 
again shows how quite nearly 
related species respond very 
differently to precisely similar 
external stimuli, and _ this 
because the qualities of their 
tissues are different and hence 
respond differently to similar 
stimuli. 

Notonecta and Corixia, how- 
ever, present no very striking 
peculiarities to arrest the 
attention such as are seen 
in, say, Rheumatobates, and 
other aquatic insects. But 
this matter of contrast is 
again brought home to us in 
two other members of this 














great community of “ bugs.” 5. COMMONLY FOUND ON OUR PONDS IN THE 
mage anuatio SUMMER RUNNING ABOUT ON THE SURFACE- 

And these are not aquatic, 
The first of these is the FILM OF THE WATER: THE WATER-SKATER 


. . (GERRIS) THORACICUS). 
tropical American  Diactor : : 
bilineatus (Fig. 4), wherein 


the hindmost pair of legs bears a large, heart-shaped and _ leaf - like 


lobe, very brightly coloured, contrasting with the coloration of the 


body, which is also striking. These lobes are, apparently, ornamental, 
but as so little is known of this insect in its natural haunts they 
may form part of a “protective ’’ coloration, harmonising with brightly 


coloured flowers. 


The second of these two is the Australian Ptilocnemus sidnicus (Fig. 3), 
wherein the antenne are long and feathered’ and the hindmost pair of 
legs bear a great plume-like fringe. What function this strange outgrowth 


performs is unknown. It may be merely a ‘secondary sexual ’’ character. 
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The HOTEL DE PARES ranks amongst the famous hotels of the world, and the comfortable 
HOTEL HERMITAGE is under the same management. There are innumerable other 
hotels to suit all purses, particulars of which can be obtained from Messrs. 

Thos. Cookts Son, Limited, and all travel agencies 
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Advice of prominent car manufacturers for 
1939 is ‘‘Go—don’t wait for engine to 


warm up. Drive straight off after starting.” 
Reason is that nine out of ten new cars 
will have automatic chokes. They give 
quicker warming up, save cylinder wear. 
But they demand petrol equally quick on the 
up-take. Shell, 100% pure and fortified by 


“re-formed” petrol, is exceptionally volatile 


and perfectly suited to the new conditions, 


SHELL FOR 


FOR SHELL 


R:A:F NON-STOP FLIGHT—>7,162 MILES 
DONE ON SHELL FUEL AND LUBRICATING OIL 











BE SURE OF SHELL 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


OTORISTS will have to keep a diary chronicling the regulations and 
Orders made by the Minister of Transport if they wish to keep out 
of the clutches of the law. Also they must keep their weather eye open for 
new speed-limit restrictions. The Ministry of Transport has just given a 
Christmas present in the form of an Order imposing the speed limit of 30 m.p.h. 
in the built-up areas in Essex, on the Chipping Onger-Great Dunmow road 
(B-184), also at Chipping Ongar between the Epping-Chelmsford road (A-122) 
and a point 550 yards northward. Looking back over the past twelve months, 
motorists may grumble at the delay in making ideal roads in Great Britain, 
but in actual fact the Ministry of Transport deserves praise for the many 
improvements which have been effected. I do not know any other country 
in Europe which has such good “ unclassified ’’ roads as we have, and those 
are the highways which are mostly used by the inhabitants of such districts. 
As for “A” 
and ‘ B”’ routes, 
each day sees 
some improve- 
ment. Thus the 
Devon County 
Council has been 
given a grant by 
the Minister from 
the Road Fund 
for widening the 
narrow and dan- 
gerous section of 
the Newton 
Abbot - Torquay 
road at Kings- 
kerswell, on route 
A-380. It is a 
popular thorough- 
fare, and has 
been widened to 
60 ft. through- 
out, except in 
the Kingskerswell 
section. Now 
this will be done, 
including a new 
bridge, as at pre- 
sent the road 
passes under High 
Street, Kingskers- 
well, and is re- 
stricted in width 
to 24 ft. in order 
to pass through 
the bridge. 
Visibility is limited by a curve in the road, and there are no footpaths. 
Under the scheme now approved, the road will be widened to 60 ft. for a 
length of 360 yards, and reconstructed with a 30-ft. carriage-way, two footpaths, 
and grass verges. Masonry-faced concrete retaining walls will support the 
high ground on each side of the bridge-approaches, and the section of High 
Street over the bridge will be reconstructed. The cost of the scheme is 
estimated at £25,000, including {660c for the new bridge. 


COACHWORK WHICH GIVES THE CAR A LOW, SLEEK APPEAR- 

ANCE WITHOUT SACRIFICING HEAD-ROOM: AN OUTSTANDING 

FIXED-HEAD COUPE RECENTLY BUILT ON THE DAIMLER 
“FIFTEEN ” 2$-LITRE CHASSIS. 
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IN EPPING FOREST: THE NEW CHRYSLER ‘IMPERIAL ” 


EIGHT-CYLINDER SALOON, 
WHICH IS PRICED AT £550. 


An interesting publication is the eighth Annual Report of the Experimental 
Work on Highways (Technical) Committee, dealing with the experimental work 
of the Road Department, Ministry of Transport, published at half a crown by 
H.M. Stationery Office. Features of special interest in the year’s work include 
a comparison of the cost and efficiency of concrete placed and finished by 
machinery with that of similar concrete consolidated by hand. Skidding tests 
have been carried out periodically on several sections, and valuable data regarding 
the behaviour of different types of surfacing are recorded. 

The need for improvement of the riding qualities of roads by tar and 
bituminous surfacings as well as by concrete finishes has been tested by a machine 
designated the profilometer, designed and constructed by the Road Research 
Laboratory, which measures the riding qualities of experimental road sections. 
This sixteen-wheeled machine compares irregularities in the surface by integrating 
the vertical rise and fall in profile of the road above a given datum, the results 
being recorded as “ inches per mile.’’ An instance of its use is given in connection 
with one of the sections of the experimental tar and bituminous surfacings on 
the Kirkham by-pass, Lancashire. Measurements made with the profilometer 
indicated that remedial treatment was necessary. So a thin carpet was super- 
imposed on the surface and the riding qualities were materially improved. 
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BY APPOINTMENT To 
HIS MAJESTY THE 
LATE KING GEORGE V 


AS INTERPRETED BY FAMOUS 





COACHBUILDERS 











SPORTS SALOON designed and built for DAIMLER on the 4-Litre Straight Eight chassis 











Equally at home in the Borderland or Bond Street is this Sports Saloon 
designed and built for Daimler by a famous coachbuilder. Nimble as the 
snipe in flight, sleek and sporting in every line—yet elegant and dignified in 
the true Daimler manner. A fine looking car and a very fast one—a worthy 


example of the Daimler vogue. 


British Cars Last Longer 


] | 
THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED, DAIMLER WORKS, COVENTRY alm er London Distributors —STRATSTONE, 27 PALL MALL & 40 BERKELEY ST. 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER: 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


HAT is the difference between a novel and a long 
story? There is a difference ; no one would think 

of describing “* America ”’ as a novel, and yet it is a story— 
a long story—about men and women in the real world. 
So why not a novel? According to Mr. E. M. Forster, 
the distinction lies in the treatment of 
human motive—the degree of emphasis on 
cause and effect. ‘‘The King died, and 
then the Queen died” is just a story. 
“The King died, and then the Queen died 
of sorrow” is a plot—a novel in embryo. 
Of course, it’s not as simple as that; but 
the more you transfer the emphasis from 
what happened to why it happened, the 
farther you get from being a pure story-teller. 
That will just do for “‘America.”” An 
almost total lack of connection and purpose 
is the chief thing about it. The hero is 
a young German—an innocent—expatriated 
by his family for no good reason. On the 
point of leaving the ship, he suddenly 
becomes very intimate with one of the 
stokers. The stoker’s conduct is peculiar, 
almost incredible, and never explained. A 
rich uncle appears: exit stoker, as abruptly 
as he came in. The uncle’s way of life 
is peculiar, almost incredible, and never 
explained. He indulges his nephew to 
begin with, then casts him off, in highly 
peculiar circumstances, for next to no 
reason. Exit uncle. After a short time 
on the road, Karl gets a job as lift-boy in 
the Hotel Occidental, and a most peculiar 
life that is. He loses the job, for no reason 
whatever. Two ruffians get hold of him, 
shut him up in their flat, and make him a 
household drudge ; the household, needless 
to say, is peculiar, almost incredible, and 
never explained. Then there is a gap. 
And then, finally, he is absorbed into 
“the great Nature Theatre of Oklahoma ’”’— 
an ‘‘ almost limitless ’’ theatre, which was 
to restore all that he had lost, ‘‘ even his 
old home and his parents, as if by some 
celestial witchery.’”” The book is unfinished. But the 
“great Nature Theatre’’ touches the very heights of 
peculiarity, and, far from being explained, seems inexplicable. 
And all these astonishing scenes are packed with detail 
and as vivid as they can be; they have even a fantastic 
air of the commonplace. Mr. Edwin Muir, in the intro- 
duction, calls them profound. My own view is just the 


INAUGURATING 
MAJOR G. C. TRYON, THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, PERFORMING THE CEREMONY BY SPEAKING 
ON THE TELEPHONE TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Major G. C. Tryon, the Postmaster-General, inaugurated the world’s first mobile automatic telephone 
The vehicle is in the form of a trailer, is self-contained, and will work 
The mobile unit enables a hundred subscribers 


exchange on December 7 
unattended day and night, except for a weekly visit. 
to dial calls to one another or to trunk operators at a neighbouring exchange and will be used for 
restoring the telephone service if any exchange is damaged in any way or where there is some delay 


in completing a new exchange. It will shortly be stationed at North Weald, Essex. 


opposite: they are superficial; in fact, they are surface, 
and nothing more. And that is the point. The author 
exhibits action without the springs of action—for the 
motives as revealed are so queer that you want other 
motives to explain them; he presents the whole crowded, 
comic, sinister fantasy of human life as it would look 
from outside. In Karl we have the outsider par excellence, 
a young, simple boy pitchforked into an alien country, 
and that America. Kafka had never been to America, 
he knew it only at second-hand, but he could have chosen 


gin 
———— 
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TELEPHONE 


ee 


THE WORLD'S FIRST MOBILE AUTOMATIC 


no other setting—for, in European eyes, America is the 
most peculiar country of all. It is the home of surface 
activity and material progress. It is the place where 
anything may happen, and where all reunions are possible. 
It is comic, nightmarish and slightly non-human. Karl, 
indeed, takes it all very much for granted, for he has the 
innocent eye, and does not know enough to be really puzzled. 





EXCHANGE : 


Obviously a tale like this might have gone on piling 
up disconnected episodes until kingdom come; it was 
unfinished from the start. But that is a feature of all 
“stories ’’; the end may be laid down, the moment of 
reaching it is quite arbitrary. Yes, and even the way of 
reaching it—for any scene in this book could be replaced 
by an entirely different scene, and it wouldn’t matter. 
A dreadful state of things, to the advocates of ‘* pure form.” 

‘** Angry Man’s Tale” is a first novel, with no claim to 
greatness and one serious flaw. I put it next because 
of the flavour. Very few novels taste of 
anything but other novels; this one has 
a tang of its own. The scene opens in 
Majorca, before the revolution. Tony, the 
narrator, is violently in love with Constance, 
who, after being violently in love with 
him for two months, has ‘“‘let him down 
terribly.” She is a shallow, vulgar little 
humbug—he knows all that—but “ terribly 
sweet.” There is not the faintest hope 
that she will come back to him. So 
he moons about, with nothing to do 
but expect a letter—which he doesn’t 
expect. All the same, it arrives, and 
they meet again, and she behaves worse 
than ever—so we are back to the 
beginning. 

Meanwhile, his friends on the island 
are a Mr. and Mrs. Gailey and Mrs. Gailey’s 
unrequited adorer, Fenwick—the embodi- 
ment of the old school tie. And now comes 
the flaw. This adorer (a harmless and 
solemn butt) reads ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights,” 
decides that he is very like Heathcliff, and 
quite incredibly resolves to become a 
murderer. He bashes Gailey’s head in one 
night and, from the legal point of view, 
gets away with it; only the beloved, who 
has never had a great deal of use for 
him, now abominates him. As Tony is 
leaving the island on a visit to Portugal, 
she goes too; they share a house in the 
mountains, Tony falls ill, Mrs. Gailey sits 
devotedly by his bedside, and at last he 
marries her. He is still expecting letters 
from Constance. 

And we are told all about it off-hand, 
in a style full of little surprises and 
impertinences —the style of a witty, 
cultivated enfant terrible. Mrs. Gailey won’t quite do, 
but the whole Constance business is admirable. The 
local colour is admirable. And there are one or two 
delectable side-shows: for example, the hero’s day out 
shooting with a Portuguese prince, which I thought the 
best thing in the book, and which is certainly the funniest. 
Look out for this writer. [Continued overleaf. 


(Topical.) 
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IF YOU DON’T BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A.CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 


Sole Exporters : Morris Industries Exports Ltd., Cowley, Oxford, England ™.336 
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KEEP IN FORM AT 


ESTORIL 


iy _ Why hibernate this Winter when warm sunshine, Spring 
ALN weather, flowers, azure skies are yours for the asking 
—in Estoril. Keep right on playing golf, despite the 
calendar—you can count on 6 to 8 hours of sunshine 
AX every day in that corner of peaceful Portugal. 


sw» And golfing is only one of the joys of this superb 
O: Winter resort, which include tennis, riding, swimming 
4” (a fine indoor pool and sandy beach), excursions to 
fascinating Lisbon (only 14 miles away), fun at the 
Casino, dancing . . . Estoril is ideal, too, for those who want 
a rest—the soothing even climate and invigorating sea air restore 
strength rapidly. There is a modern thermal establishment, too. 
Accommodation at the excellent hotels and comfortable boarding 
houses is inexpensive—scarcely more than living at home! 


Average temperature in Winter: 54° F, 


Average of 6 to 8 hours of sunshine daily in Winter. 





CLIMATOLOGIC STATION OF MONTE ESTORIL 

UNDER TECHNICAL SUPERVISION OF THE CENTRAL METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY 

TEMPERATURE (MEAN) : 1935 : 60.87 & BRIGHT SUNSHINE : 1935 : 3204.47 
n - 
































» 1937 : 61.43 » 1937 : 2971.46 
Mean. . Sols Br Se: 
YEAR 1938 ate — a og rian sci wit 
WINTER (Dec.-Feb.) .. .. ..) 52.77 58.98 46.54 90.77 526.09 55.7 
SUMMER (June-August)... 68.85 76.82 60.90 126.07 1019.46 61.6 








Cruise from London: 2} to 3 days. Rotterdam-Lloyd guarantee visitors 
to Portugal homeward accommodation. Price : 

Ist cl. €12—with return £18. 

nd : GT , an 
Trains run daily from Lisbon-Paris and Paris-Lisbon. Daily Air 
Service to all parts of Europe. For information : Casa de Portugal, 


20, Regent Street, London, or Propaganda Soc., Estoril, Portugal. 
—" — 
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See the strange beauty 
of Egypt - 
from the Nile... 


Clear crisp days of sunshine ; nights luminous with stars ; vista of sand 
and palm ; visits to the tombs, temples, pyramids, sphinxes, of a remote 
past ; excursions by camel, by car or by donkey under the aegis of a 
smiling dragoman — such is the fascination of a Nile voyage. Pleasant 
contrast too, in this setting of antiquity and mystery which is Egypt, is the 
positive luxury, the European cooking, the suave service which you 
experience aboard your steamer. 

Of the various Nile voyages, one stands out in particular — that to the 
Second Cataract. Beyond Aswan it goes, to Wadi Halfa — into the 
strange land of Nubia. Particulars of this and other voyages in Cook’s 
interesting folder ‘ The Nile Voyage.’ All prices shown are inclusive. It 


is wise to make your reservation in plenty of time. 


COOKS 


Cairo to Aswan and back .. .. £65 (20 days) 
Single journey either way .. £37. 10.0 (10 days) 
Aswan-Halfa (2nd cataract) and back £25 (7 days) 
Cook’s Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan .. 20/- 





THOS, COOK & SON LTD., BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1. & BRANCHES 
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t 
times 
such as 
Christmas 
when in the 
cause of g0 od 
fellowship rules 
have tobe relaxed, 
the little dash of 
ENOS FRUIT SAIT — 
will persuade Nature 
to forgive and to forget 
little things which would 
otherwise vex her andl 
put 
her 
out 





















Winter acidity, due to heavier 
foods, lack of fresh fruit, lack 
of sunshine, lack of exercise, 
is corrected by ENO, one 
teaspoonful of which is 
equal in alkalizing value 
to nearly a tumblerful of 
pure, fresh orange juice. 


ENOS 
“FRUIT SALI” 
or BALANCED HEALTH 


The words ‘Eno’s’ and ‘ Fruit Salt’ ave registered 
trade marks and indicate exclusively the preparation 


of J. C. Eno, Limited. 














inued. 

a i G. Street’s book, ‘‘ Already Walks To-morrow,” is a morality disguised as 
fiction. It is about ‘selfish farming ’” and the neglect of the land. This, in 1946, 
led to a world famine and, in England, the famine led to a wise dictatorship, a return 
to farming as it should be, and the moral and material regeneration of the whole 
country. All the first part is, of course, thoroughly documented; the facts are 
very alarming, and the fiction makes them very easy to read. But I thought the 
love interest would have been more at home in a novelette. 

Mr. Crankshaw has published a book on Conrad, and “ Nina Lessing;’’ his first 
novel, reminds one of Henry James. It is elaborate, distinguished, and rather 
slow. Nina, a Viennese and a great dancer, had always had her own way, until 
she fell in love with an English composer who was equally obstinate. He wrote a 
ballet for. her; they fell out over its production, and parted. That’s the whole 
story. Nina’s character, and her relations with her fellow-egoist, are beautifully 
worked out, but the author is too much on her side; one can’t feel that she is 
either so important, or so right, as he seems to think, and all that careful analysis 
leaves just the faintest impression of much ado about—not so much. 

“Smooth,” I feel, is the word for ‘‘ Snake in the Grass,” by Martin Armstrong. 
The snake is a real snake to begin with; the shock of meeting it gets Jimmy over 
a childish disappointment and seems to enhance the beauty of life. At the end 
of his very gratifying career, when he has achieved all he ever will, but can’t 
resign himself to the fact, the snake become: metaphorical. I won’t say what it 
is now, but it appears in the nick of time. And in between we have the career 
itself—described with great smoothness. 

“Dear Family,” by Caroline Seaford, is malicious and gay. The Credes are all 
devoted to one another, and when darling Lou writes from Sydney, bewailing her 
poverty and unhappiness and the way her husband drinks, they can’t bear it: 
Lou and all her darling children must come home to The Nest. They come home, 
and the delight of seeing them is only equalled by the delight (a year later) of 
seeing the last of them. As for darling Lou and her brood, having turned The 
Nest into a bear-garden and gobbled every advantage that came their way, they 
are enchanted to get out of “this rotten country.” But family devotion wins 
through ; when we take leave of the Credes, they are planning a return visit. 

‘“Such Harmony,” by Susan Goodyear, is a sort of ecclesiastical cousin to 
‘““Miss Mole.” On the death of her father (a parson), Rachel Hemsley comes to 
live near her sister (a rector’s wife). She gains the confidence of her niece. She 
becomes the right hand of her brother-in-law—an dme d’élite, a saint and mystic, 
but so unhappily married. Finally, she wins the London architect who has come 
down to repair the church. For Rachel is still fresh and lovely, though forty. 
Not my cup of tea—but well brewed and beautifully served, if you like the blend. 
There is more plot than I have described; there is even tension, though it begins 
too late and leaves off too suddenly. 

‘* War Lord’”’ and ‘“‘ These Were the Young” are good novels spoilt, it seemed 
to me, by malignity. Mr. Mosley’s brutal, torturing Chinese hero (whom we are 
asked to admire) would put one off-any book, although the writing is vigorous and 
the subject highly topical. Miss Nicholson’s gloomy and self-pitying hero fought in the 
war, but that is really no excuse for his conduct—not that he is meant to be disagreeable. 

On the other hand, “ The Dead Harm No One,” though tough and bitter, is 
sympathetic. It is the story of a crime, and of how two men tried to save a 
woman from the gallows, and failed, and were bound to fail all along. An English 
story @ l’Américaine, and first-rate. 

Finally, “Death From a Top-Hat” ‘‘makes a change.” We are used to 
murdered corpses in hermetically sealed rooms, and here is another of them; but 
here every single suspect is an “ escape king,’ a conjurer, a clairvoyant, a ventrilo- 
quist, a professional medium, or a lady whose vocation it is to be sawn in half. 
Think what that does to the clues! A refreshing idea, worked out with the spirit 
and competence it deserved. K. J. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
America. By Franz Kafka. (Routledge; 8s. 6d.) 
Angry Man’s Tale. By Peter de Polnay. (Secker and Warburg; 7s. 6d.) 
Already Walks To-morrow. By A. G. Street. (Faber; 7s. 6d.) 
Nina Lessing. By Edward Crankshaw. (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.) 
Snake in the Grass. By Martin Armstrong. (Gollancz ; 7s. 6d.) 
Dear Family. By Caroline Seaford. (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) 
Such Harmony. By Susan Goodyear. (Chatto and Windus; 8s. 6d.) 
War Lord. By Leonard Mosley. (Michael Joseph ; 7s. 6d.) 
These Were the Young. By Mary Nicholson. (Longmans ; 7s. 6d.) 
The Dead Harm No One. By E. Baker Quinn. (Heinemann; 7s. 6d.) 
Death From a Top-Hat. By Clayton Rawson. (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) 








BOOKS OF THE DAY .—(Continued from page 1146.) 








children of to-day,” writes Mr. Mackenzie, ‘‘ can still be enthralled by what they 
know to be an impossibility may be judged by the success of creations like Mickey 
Mouse and Donald Duck. I fancy the child is prepared to concede any absurdity 
provided he does not suspect that a deliberate attempt is being made to delude him.” 


After an inspection—somewhat cursory perforce—of this year’s illustrated 
story-books, I have divided them into two groups, one in which the main 
characters are animals, and the others stories where the leading parts are played 
usually by boys and girls. In the animal section I can recommend in particular 
“Tuirty Fasres.” By Benjamin Rabier. With numerous Comic Drawings 
(Blackwell; 3s. 6d.) ; “‘CHRISTMAS AT THE Four-Paws Cius.” By Abbie Phillips 
Walker. Illustrated by A. E. Kerr (Hamish Hamilton; 5s.); ‘‘ Perr1”: The Youth 
of a Squirrel. By Felix Salten. Introduction by Beverley Nichols (Cape; 5s.) ; 
“ BapeTtTe.” Story and Pictures (about a Siamese cat) by Clare Turlay Newberry 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 4s. 6d.) ; ““ THe StaGe-Struck SEAL.” Written and Illustrated 
by James Hull (Blackwell; 2s. 6d.); ‘“ Nikt Takes A Houipay.” By Rene Worley 
and Roberts Johnson (Michael Joseph; 3s. 6d.); and ‘“ Tiny Stories For TINY 
Peop.e.” By Hilda Oakley Cookson. Illustrated (Stockwell; 2s. 6d.). Finally 
comes a set of dainty little books, sure to please young readers, belonging to the 
Bedtime Story-Books Series, and entitled respectively, ‘‘ Jimmy SKUNK,” ‘“ JOHNNY 
Cuuck,” ‘Mr. Mocker,” and “O_p Man Coyote.” All these are by Thornton 
W. Burgess, and are illustrated (in colour and line) by Harrison Cady 
(Lane; 2s. each). 


I turn now to a batch of beguiling picture-books of very varied interest. In 
these days it is indeed refreshing to come across anything amusing out of Spain. 
Such is the story of a little Spanish boy’s adventures entitled, ‘‘ Perito.”’ 
Written and illustrated by Sheila Hawkins (Hamish Hamilton; 7s. 6d.). Pepito 
did not tilt at windmills (he was more familiar with the ways of petrol-pumps), but his 
donkey, Don Diego, is a not unworthy collateral descendant of Rosinante. In this 
delightful story there is nothing about civil war or air raids. Perhaps if it could be 
brought to the notice of both sides in a good Spanish translation it might help the 
Spaniards to find peace through laughter. A companion volume by the same author- 
illustrator is called ‘‘ AppLEBY Joun ”: The Miller’s Lad (Hamish Hamilton; 7s. 6d.). 
Here the setting is British and the humour is derived from bucolic stupidity. All 
who have ever listened to the bagpipes, whether in fondness or in fury, will 
appreciate “Were Gitits.”” Story by Munro Leaf. Pictures by Robert Lawson 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 4s. 6d.). Wee Gillis could not decide whether to be a Highlander 
or a Lowlander, having relatives in both camps. It was the bagpipes which solved 
his dilemma. Other story-books offer a variety of entertainment, namely, 


“ Brack, WHITE AND CAROLINE.” By Susan Ertz. Illustrations by Constance Dahl 
(Hodder and Stoughton; 5s.) ; ‘‘ LarKy LeGenps.’”’ By Norman Hunter. Illustrated 
by James Arnold (Lane; 6s.); ‘“ THE Macic Train.” By Lisa (Lane; 3s. 6d.) ; 


and “ Wuat to Do Asout Motty.” By Marjorie Flack. Illustrated (Lane ; 3s. 6d.). 
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mellowed and matured as an old — Y 5d 
este te vintage wine, your choice will be | sO good as 
| Veen SANDEMANS | § Crawford's 
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i [ LF ee merchant does not stock it write direct to Messrs 
i EMAN & SONS. Ltd. 26 27 Forth St.. EDINBURGH | 
THE EPOCH-MAKING DISCOVERY 
See pages 1142, 1143, 1155. This issue 
NEW VISION with POLAROID Non-Glare Sunglasses, for 
MOTORING, YACHTING, FISHING 22/6d. per pair 
and the 
Ultra-Modern Non-Glare POLAROID Desk Lamp £3.3.0 
For all scientific and industrial applications, apply to the sole concessionaires 
for Europe and the British Empire :— 
_ POLARISING MATERIALS Ltd 
| 36, VICTORIA ST, LONDON, S.W.1__Tel.: ABBey 6713 
| 
CUSENIER’s 
| Ew ues =] LIQUEURS ( 36 kinds) 
j ie pe 
i E | z Offer guests the three below: 
i t fe! tte 
| 4 FREEZOMINT 
The leading brand of 
| CREME de MENTHE 
; 
APRICOT BRANDY 
CREME.eCACAO 












































In wet damp weather 
your throat is especially 
susceptible to infection. 
Protect it with these 
luscious blackcurrant 
flavoured pastilles. 








Allenburus 


GCLYCERINE € BLACKCURRANT 


PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8d. & 1/3 



































3 LAST-MINUTE GIFTs! 

| Set of 4 amusing / : 
GOLF OR BRIDGE ASH TRAYS 
Cast in solid metal with highly” 
polished Nickel finish, picked out 
in tasteful colour. A handsome, 
useful, unusual present. Im- 

| mediate Delivery. Write to-day— 

| Rutland Foundry Service,4, Upper 

| Thames Street, London, E.C.4. 
Or ‘Phone Central 9641. 

| Price 10/- POST FREE ( or C.0.D.), 






| 








D® ROBERT'S POOR MAN'S FRIEND OINTMENT 
for all skin diseases, and Or. Rebert’s ALTERATIVE 
PILLS for Purifying the Blood. 
Prices: 1/3, 3/- & 5/- 
BEACH & CO. (I. E. Beach), BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


ASTHMA 


Sufferers from Asthma par- 

oxysms the world over find 

New Low the HIMROD famous for- 

s mula is the one that gives 

Price of them blessed relief. Relaxes 

/- bronchial tubes; relieves 

difficult breathing and that 

Made Possible dreadful gasping. Used for 

by Increased §5years. Ask forHIMROD’S 
Demand. at your chemist. 








ay i 


SUPERFLUOUS’ HAIR 
Removed by Electrolysis at home 


The Vandré Home Electrolysis Outfit enables any 
lady to remove disfiguring hairs by the genuine 
Electrolysis process in privacy at home. saving 
pounds. The only known permanent way, Electro- 
lysis removes each hair and root completely, witn- 
out any discomfort, leaving the skin lovely, It has 
never failed and is so simple a child could use it. 
Self-contained. Guaranteed. Complete with full 
instructions £4.4.0, or 10/- monthly. Trial free. 
Wustrated particulars free, in plain envelope. 


VANDRE, Ltd. (Dept, 58), 189, PITT ST., GLASGOW. 
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oNO NANI, Etopacco 


he applies unerringly to temporal 
things. His broad vision and sage advice 
have helped many aspiring candidates 
over thorny places. In things like 
tobacco, too, his -— 
instinct is unquestion- Ne Name 
ably right. That pipe of | BROAD CUT 
“No Name” shows his |i, the same 
regard for everything | tobacco for those 
which is meritorious | who prefer a 
and dependable, broader cut. The 
prices are the 
same. 


P.N.N.S4B 






















BOOK NOW FOR JANUARY 
Ideal winter holidays at 
AROSA KULM 
Unique situation. Certain sun 
and snow. Fully booked for 
Xmas. Avoid disappointment 
by writing now for booklet 

and price list to— 
J. WILLIMANN, Manager. 


Own curling and skating rink 
3 ski-lifts. 



























British Consols 


In Canada you'll enjoys this mild Virginia 
cigarette—a favourite with Canadians. 


"EXPORT" 


A Virginia cigarette of pleasing mildness. 
Plain Ends © Moisture proof paper ¢ Available 
on all Canadian Pacific and Donaldson 
Steamships. 


The MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY Canadas Largest 
iganette and Tobaccw 


Jndependent 


Leo seeds gd 





It is perhaps difficult to 
visualise territory on the 
equator which enjoys the 
delights of a temperate 
climate—abundant sunshine 
—moderate temperature 
and “air like champagne.” 
Yet such is to be found in 
East Africa—Britain’s most 
wonderful holiday resort. 


BIG GAME HUNTING, 
RIDING, TROUT FISH- 
ING, GOLF and TENNIS, 
are but a few of the attrac- 
tive pastimes to be pursued 


under perfect conditions in 
East Africa. 


Apply for information to The 
London Representative, Rail- 
ways of East Africa, 108 Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


RAILWAYS OF 


EAST AFRICA 

















READ 


ARAVP ER 


ON RACING 
each week in 


The Illustrated 


SPORTING 


DRAMATIC 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS 


AND BOOKSTALLS 
ONE SHILLING 
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A WISE CHOICE. ENGLISH HOTELS 





























































Complete your set at to-day’s 
A REAL PEARL NECKLET WHY GO TO THE RIVIERA? co alm hen 
* we wit’ Wy Se missing, i 
we wi make you a specia! 
FOR FOUR GUINEAS Stay on the Sunny South Coast at the new and wonderful Ocean Hotel. E price to complete your set. 
Accommodation for 600 guests. MU OY M. U. 
Inclusive terms from 3} Gns. weekly for resident guests. A week-end for £1. 5. 0 : sae oo i | 3 periae oh 10d. 
We offer a Rea Pearl Necklet (Cul- Overlooking Sea. Excellent cuisine. Licensed. Every bedroom with most comfortable box 3 Reariion 7d. 10d. aheraae ad. 
: spring beds, central or electric heating, hot and cold water. Ballroom Dancing to the Ocean 3 Bahamas 6d. 7d 4 Nauru 1/8d. 2/-— 
tured), of fine Orient, length Hotel Orchestra, conducted by Victor Sexton. Sports Manager. Group morning exercises 3 Barbados 6d. 74. 3 Newfoundland 7d. 8d. 
ae F : : on Downs. Exercise Room. Ample sun-bathing facilities for every guest. Children’s 3 Basutoland 7d. 9d. Il Newfoundland 9/6 11/6 
18 inches, and including a Genuine Nursery. Near two Golf Courses. 18-hole practice Golf Course free to guests. Tennis. Horse : a - boy coe deen an ; 
. ‘ Riding. Garage accommodation for 250 cars. ermuda d. . 4 New Guinea 3/ 
Diamond Clasp for 4 Guineas. All Take “Streamline ’’ taxi or 12b Southdown Bus from Brighton Station direct to Hotel. : “a omgris a. au: : —" oes Mg 
Pearl Necklets sold by us are guaran- 7 Brochure from Manager 3 Br. Solomon ls. 8d. 1/6 3 Niue lide 173 
: : RESIDENT RESIDENT 1 Canada 2d. Id 3 N. Rhodesia 8d. 10d 
teed to be comprised of Genuine GUESTS oO Cc E A N H oO T E | GUESTS — Is. > = — ‘i ; 
7 eylon , . apua 
Oriental Pearls (Cultur 1 1 3 Cook Is. Id. 13d. | 3 St. Helena 7d. 10¢ 
Pearls (Cultured ) and Grown 33 cans SALTDEAN, BRIGHTON Si} cns. cae cS lice | a 
ivi WEEKL oy re ey ee "EEK 3 Dominica 6d. 8d. 3 St. Lucia 6d. 8d 
in the Living Oyster. EEKLY *Phone: Rottingdean 9272 (5 lines). WEEKLY 3 Falkland Is. Sd. 7d. 3 St Vincent 6d. 8d 
3 Fiji 7d. 10d. 3 Seychelles 8d. iid. 
— re — 3 Gambia 7d. 9d. 3 Sierra Leone 7d. 9d. 
REAL (CULTURED) PEARL C°L™ See eee, 84 Uk | SS Aimar) gh 4 
. ice Is . rica (Pairs) bd 
3 Gold Coast 7d 8d. 4 S. Rhodesia 5/6 6/6 
14, Dover Street, London, W.1 Comfort 1 Gr. Britain 2d. Id 8 S.W. Africa runt? 7]/- 
* * . . ° 4 
with quiet luxury is the keynote of the service at Hans Crescent Hotel—one of the best that London 3 Grenada ae 3 Straits 30. 
Regent 6623 can offer. Ideal for long or short visits. Centrally situated, facing Harrods and adjacent to Hyde : rhstl Sea ea i ; Schl 74. oy 
Park, it is handy for the theatres and shopping. Receptions and Private Dance Parties (Sprung 3 Kenya 8d. 9d 3 Turks Is 7d. 8d. 
— eo Dance Floor) specially catered for. Brochure on request. 3 Leeward Is. 6d. 8d. 3 Virgin Is 6d. 8d. 
3 Malta 6d. 7d. 
HANS CRESCENT HOTEL M—Mine U—Used 





WELCOME ALWAYS . — sitions; ine $i. : 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 anced ‘ jt satin tomlin Complete set of 202 Stamps-Mint . BLOCKS .. $2/% 
KEEP IT HANDY In fine postally used condition be PRO RATA, «+ 65/- 


% Complete Price List of ai! the Coronation stamps and varieties, 


GRANTS HASTINGS | hc AWALLACE 


OU E E N ; S H O T E i. 94, OLD BROAD ST, LONDON, E.c.2. 


[I Leading and Best. Sea Front. Tel. 201. 
More a DINER DANSANT—SATURDAYS—IN NEW DINING ROOM 

FOR SUPERB EXAMPLES OF 
AN CHERRY CONTINENTAL HOTELS 


aa cme —— | RARE STAMPS 


Paris — Hotel Opal — For Business or Pleasure. | Wiesbaden—Hotel Nassauer Hof—World rnwnd. 

coal IG, rue Tronchet, Definitely central. (Madeleine | Finest pos. opposite Park and Opera. Wiesbaden OF ALL COUNTRIES 
Church.) Up-to-date. Rms. from 6/-. Eng. spoken. | Springs. Patd. by best Brit.Soc. Pen. from 12 Mks. 
Agay (Nr. St. Raphael)—Hotel Des Roches Rouges.— p 


Facing Sea. Large Park. Free bus service to SWITZERLAND Write to 
Valescure Golf. Full pension terms fr. 11/- a day. | Davos-Platz Angleterre & Park Hotel Lag. Engl. 
f htl., near Parsenn & Schatzalp Railway. Nrly. every 






























































































QUEEN'S-The Originor ao gg 4 s/Mer—Hotel — ar roc ae rg rm. with loggia. gd. fd. & ser. New Man., H. Verdino. DOUGLAS ROTH 
ay, SOIANS - Ory Pemeion fea ee soe tam exCetent COOKINE: | Geneva—Hitel de ia Palx—On Lake facing 
~ iti 3 F : Mont-Blanc. Close to pier and places of interest. 
ae Cannes—Hotel des Anglais —Highest class, quiet | | ovely rooms fr. S. Frs. 6. With full board S Frs.1r4 20 ELM PARK COURT, PINNER. 
— residential hotel bgt oy park. |“ Going to Cannes } Grindelwald — The Bear — The gay ports Middlesex. ‘Phone: Pinner 1236 
at means staying 4 piel ee . and Social Centre. Inclusive terms from 16/ 
P CN Cannes—Hotel —. el aera Park, } including tea. 
ms — ps Motor Service, Casino, Go inks, Bridge room. Ot ei a 
1 ar re ee rhe = Pen. terms fr. 12/6 and 15/-, or 4 gns. and £5 weekly. ee a toner Gt ee. 
‘den a xi for is 3 Cannes—Hotel Mont-Fleury derful sit. Incl. t’rms fr’m Frs.14. E. Burri, Prop. 
ee eae and ‘ we “Manager: G. Tamme, | Gstaad—Bernerkof—T ypical Swiss Hotel in Bernese BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
Xmas Gifts. Cannes—Hotel Suisse—One minute from Croisette. | Oberland. Noted for food and comfort. All Winter If you wish to Inspect the finest approval selec- 
Whispers Central and quiet situation. Excellent cuisine. Sports. Topping band, terms from 13 to 17 Frs. tions of RARE BRITISH COLONIALS you 
: { Lad [quest S Swiss management. Kelley & Co. Klosters Parsenn (Switzerland).—The Sport must write to the cheapest dealer in the World 
fite y Li Cap-Martin.—Cap-Martin Hotel.—Free bus ser. with ae a For charm, atmosphere and fae Brictah Calsatal Rasieles 
Monte-Carlo & Menton. Ten. Swim.-pool. 15 acres 4 : T 
. f 2 ba Lenzerheide (Grisons — Grand Hotel Kurhaus— . ALLEN 
BUY A private park. Incl. fr. Frs. t20, with bath fr. Frs. 140, Ist-class. 200 beds. The leadg. English fam. hotel ? 
LL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST French erie gy Trages (var) Sunniest position. Every entertainment. Mod. terms FRINTON-ON-SEA 
Near Cannes’ golf. ake a cruise without leaving E 
& A land. Ask for the illustrated booklet with terms tee eee oe lhe g ecgince| ESSEX 
K Menton~ Orient Hotel—150 rooms, roo baths. | social life—Season Dec. March. F. Brenn, Man. prop. 
\ Full South. Large garden. Central. Incl. weekly P i E di 
é terms from £4.15.0 (taxes and service included). ontresina (Engadine)— 
er i rs The Kronenhof 
yy, Monte Carlo — Le Grand Hotel — 350 rooms The traditional English house. Thin, flat 
_ / 280 bathrooms. Entirely renovated. Open all the ‘ g e 
year. Central. Opposite New Sporting Club. }| Pontresina (Engadine)—Schloss-Hotel —Leading wide bite, 
: : House. Headquarters of the visitors’ Curling Clubs. THE SUPER finding 
N Monte Carlo— Hotel Prince de Galles — Strictly | pension from Frs. 16 definite 
First-class. Beautiful garden. Magnificent View. ; é anchorage 
Moderate terms. Pontresina—Sport Hotel Pontresina—1s0 rooms B A R L | N G between 
Monte Carlo— Hotel Terminus Palace—rst class with bath and running-water. First-class through teeth. 
ear t at >ea-front. Facing Casino gardens. Weekly terms J Ut full pension from Frs. 15. 





GERMANY Attached: The Savoy Bar 


é Dancing, open all night PIPE 
Garmisch—Bavarian Winter-Sport-Centre—Golf. | Wengen — Grand Hotel Belvedere—First class, 


Hotel Sonnenbichl. Incomparably beautiful J every modern comfort, excellent cuisine, Bar, 

situation. 1st-class Hotel. Pension from Mk. 9.50. | Orchestra. Pension terms from 14 

Garmisch-Partenkirchen— Park Hotel “Alpenhof.” | Wengen The Palace—‘‘ The best of the best.” 
- Lead’g hotel in Bavarian Alps. Cen. sit. Every com. 


ld - incl. tips & tax from £4.4.0. With private bath {£5 i etiel tation tebe a nl 4 pea DOUBLE DENTURE 
cold with 


British Made. 





Teach mann d Inclusive terms from Frs. 18. 
Prospectuses througb proprietor: Hanns Kilian. F. Borter, Prop. 
Th , Leipzig — Hotel Astoria —The latest and most | Zermatt—for all Winter Sports—Hotel Victoria 
° symptoms of acold are Nature s rfect Hotel building. Select home of international (160 beds) 
way of expelling the germs which are ociety and Aristocracy. Inclusive terms from Frs, 15. 
the cause of the trouble. Remedies Wiesbaden — Hotel Schwarzer Bock — 1st.-class | Zurich —- Hotel Bellerive au Lac — Ideal in 
family hotel. 300 beds. Medicinal Bath in hotel. J winter. Restaurant. Famous bar. Covered 


which merely remove these symp- Golf 
toms ‘ bottle up’ the cold and lead 
to bronchial and other troubles. 


Vapex, breathed from the handker- Newest first-c lass Hotel, Central Situation on 
chief carries a pleasantly stimulating N I C E + the Boulevard Victor-Hugo, close to Sea and 


germicidal vapour direct to the 


Tennis. Garage. Pension from Marks 9 tennis-court. Golf. Patented British 


and Foreign, 
C7 
Casino 200 Rooms Moderate Terms 
CAUSE of your distress, destroying min + 
the germs and thus assisting Nature ATL ANT IC SWISS MAN AGEMENT 


to throw off the infection. HOTEL ys sade wing Boeri oe hag * !! any diff- PIPE CRAFT 


5 ‘ rient culty in ob- 
From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- taining write B. 





















































v BARLING and 
18s THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LT ‘ SONS, 9, Park 
— An Hotel of Distinction—On the Promenade des Anglais 120 Rooms Street, London, Speelally designed for those with 
WESTMI N STER N.W.1, or double dentures. Can be gripped 
N IC E-T H E et J Phone: Gulliver jeres Baga -_. woresees 
’ See eae Inclusive terms from £5.5.0 weekly (taxes and service includ 4458. EST. 1812. smokers Who prefer a wide, fla 
Near the Gardens and Casinos. Inclusive terms from £5.5.0 weekly (taxes and service included) 1 Ba mouthpiece. Small and medium 








of pipe makers 10/6; large 12/6; extra large 15/- 
and you will be absolutely convinced 
that the 


: stage abroad additic 
VIBRAPHONE e. M 2 NTO N = aa WINTER PALACE— mess of the L ne rae Sieat es 


is the best-by-test of all appliances RE - OPENING 





for the relief of 


DEAFNESS 


So revolutionary is ite principle tha 
it has gone from success to success 
Quite safe, non-electrical, practically 














YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


visible. No batteries. wires or other 
aaad hments A sed by professiona supplied by BAILEY’ S ‘CAL IBAN’ 
nen. Write, ‘phone or call for Booklet RAM. Worked by falls of water as 
and details of jay Trial Offer 


lowas 3feet given by running brooks. 
No running costs or attention 


SIR W.H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 


Salford 5, Lancs 


onsultations 9—6 
VIBRAPHONE CO. 


Dept. E, 7, New Cavendish St. 
Phone: Welbeck 065 Harley St. London, W.1 
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50 Gay 


and 
@ Prize Medals 


White Label 


INEST SCOTCH WHISK 
OF GREAT ACE 


Dewar &Son 


DISTILLERS. 


\ den Office, PE! R Th. 


tam ey ‘ SWI 





” 


“White Label’ 





REEDS INLETS LENE 





